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JAPAN AS A WORLD POWER AND RELATIONS 
WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


RUFUS W. MILLER. 


The Eighth World’s Sunday School Convention held in 
Tokyo, Japan, October 5-14, 1920, was attended by 1,814 
accredited delegates from five continents and seventeen 
countries. It was recognized as the first and greatest inter- 
national gathering ever held in Japan. It was interesting 
to note that the convention was held in Tokyo as the result 
of a suggestion of the late H. J. Heinz of Pittsburgh, who 
for some years supported the Secretary of the National Jap- 
anese Sunday School Association. More than five hundred 
delegates came from the North American Continent. 

The Convention Program had as its theme “The Sunday 
School and World Progress” with marked emphasis on 
Jesus Christ, the World’s Redeemer; the Bible, God’s Rev- 
elation to the World. Other topics of the several days 
were: “The Christian Heritage of the Child,” “The Sun- . 
day School and World Evangelism and Education” and 
“The Community and National Life”; “The Sunday School 
and the New World.” 
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Evangelism and Religious Education were the dominant 
notes. During the Convention many meetings were held 
in the Imperial University, in the high schools and other 
public places, reaching thousands of Japanese. Forty thou- 
sand persons examined the Sunday School and Religious 
Education Exhibit, which was left as a permanent exhibit. 
The Pre-Convention and After-Convention meetings held all 
over Japan reached thousands of people and speakers were 
invited to hold meetings in school buildings, government uni- 
versities, etc. The daily press, both Japanese and English, 
gave large space to the Convention and issued supplements 
and in this way the influence of the Convention reached, lit- 
erally, millions of people in the Empire. 

The unbounded hospitality of the Japanese was a revela- 
tion to the delegates. Receptions were held everywhere by 
the municipalities throughout the empire. Half adozen elab- 
orate receptions were given during the Convention, to the 
delegates, by the cities of Tokyo, Yokohama and Kama- 
kura, the Imperial Family and the Patrons’ Association. 
Japanese merchants, in order to provide adequate room for 
the delegates in Tokyo, in a number of cases, built addi- 
tions to their houses and furnished them in European style. 

The courtesy, the hospitality and the genuine friendliness 
of the Japanese people and representatives of the govern- 
ment could not be misunderstood except by the most blinded 
pessimist. A visit to the Orient, including Japan, China 
and the Philippines, must convince any one that Japan is 
a world power and that it desires to maintain the most 
friendly relations with the United States, both from the 
standpoint of gratitude for the kindness of America in the 
past and for the interest of Japan and the world. This 
was in evidence in the addresses of welcome to the Conven- 
tion. Count Yasuya Uchida, Japan’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, said: 

“ We are now entering upon the new era of reconstruction 
and men are crying out for economic and social justice every- 
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where. At such a time as this your wisdom and counsel 
is needed to bring about peace and harmony among nations. 
Just as no individual can live alone, so no nation, however 
powerful and mighty, can exist without the codperation of 
the other nations. You are, indeed, the missionaries of inter- 
national good will and ambassadors of peace.” 

Baron Sakatani, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Pa- 
trons’ Association, said: 

“T am not a Christian yet, but I do not hesitate to call 
your religion the world religion; not a national nor a 
state religion. Now we, the people of the whole world, re- 
gardless of race or religion, must rejoice in the appearance 
of the great world religion—Christianity. 

“In order to have the fullest permanent peace we must 
have the influence of moral and religious sentiment among 
the whole people of the earth. There must grow up one 
international mind and the Christian religion has succeeded 
in attaining that for the first time in the history of the 
world.” 

Viscount Eiichi Shibusawa, who spoke at the Patrons’ As- 
sociation reception, said: 

“There are two reasons why I am interested in the Sunday 
School Convention. In the first place I am interested in 
the Convention because of its international character. Ja- 
pan’s guiding policy has been peace with the nations of the 
world.. Her mission lies in bringing the East and the West 
into mutual appreciation and concord. The Japanese people 
desire codperation with the advancement of civilization. 

“As the purpose of the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion is in harmony with these aims and ideals of the Japa- 
nese nation, I am interested in its success. 

“My second reason is because of the spiritual significance 
of the Convention, for I know that the most important thing 
in man’s life is his religion. I want the young people of my 
country to have strong religious faith whatever creed it may 
be. Since the introduction of European and American sci- 
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ence into Japan I fear that we have overemphasized the 
intellectual side of education and neglected its moral aspect. 

“ Because the Sunday School Convention will furnish ,oqur 
youths an opportunity to revive faith and to kindle spiritual 
fires in their souls, I have enlisted my support for it.” 

In the farewell message of the members of the Japanese 
Patrons’ Association, representing the most prominent busi- 
ness men and leaders of Japan, they expressed their appre- 
ciation of the Convention, “for the splendid service ren- 
dered mankind, for the brotherhood of men,” and said: 

“Tt is such gatherings as these, held in the name of hu- 
manity, which will promote mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world and will maintain and strengthen 
the international friendship now existing.” 

These utterances naturally suggest the theme of this paper 
—-“ Japan as a World Power and Relations with the United 
States.” 

One of our greatest statesmen, William H. Seward, urging 
the imperative necessity, in the interests of American com- 
merce, of more correct surveys of the northern Pacific Ocean, 
made an address notable for its wide research, its eloquence 
and breadth of statesmanship and its amazing prediction 
when he said: “The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands 
and the vast regions beyond will become the chief theatre of 
events in the world’s great hereafter.” 

But more than twenty years earlier than Seward, in 1830, 
C. W. King, an American merchant residing in Macao, 
China, saw in the return of seven Japanese who had been 
picked up on the ocean and returned to Macao with a view 
to getting them back to Japan, an opportunity to open 
Japan. The Japanese were returned, but the effort was a 
failure. Mr. King, upon coming back from the fruitless 
expedition, made public his experiences and his reflections 
on it in a book entitled “The Claims of Malayasia, Or the 
Voyage of the Morrison,” the first book published in America 
on Japan. 
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In the most earnest tones he appeals to “Champions of 
his country’s benevolence” to open the sealed portals of 
Japan. He argues that “America is the hope of Asia be- 
yona the Malay Peninsular; that her noblest effort will find 
a becoming theatre there.” 

He tells his countrymen that “Japan will more readily 
yield to and repay their efforts and that China can be more 
easily reached through Japan.” He calls upon all the best 
instincts of the American public, its Christian sympathies, its 
commercial interests, its republican glories, to exert them- 
selves in this Heaven-appointed task lying before them. 

How true a prophecy and what a message for the present, 
for the present urgent and practical need is to understand 
Japan. 

As Professor Nitobé says: “ Only in mutual understanding 
between the opposite points of the compass can man read 
the final destiny of the race, whereas, without comprehend- 
ing the antipodal soul, he can never discover his shortcomings 
or his peculiar gifts.” 

Very truly says Bailey: “’Tis light translateth night; 
*tis inspiration expounds experience; ‘tis the West explains 
the East; and it is only tautological to add that ’tis the 
East explains the West.” 

In order to have this understanding we must look at 
Japan briefly from the perspective of its history for one of 
Tokyo’s great dailies truly says: “ Americans are astound- 
ingly ignorant of the affairs of other countries and they 
often make preposterous mistakes. Alleged news, more- 
over, is oftentimes, in fact, subtle propaganda seeking to 
shape popular opinion for predetermined ends.” 

These considerations are especially applicable to America’s 
relations with China and Japan. Japanese history may be 
roughly divided into five periods; namely, 

1. Ancient—the Patriarchal Period of the Clans, in- 
cluding the founding of the Empire and the introduction 
of Buddhism down to the middle of the seventh century, 
beginning about 600 B.C. 
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2. The Early Mediaeval—beginning with the radical po- 
litical reforms of the seventh century and ending with the 
close of the twelfth century covering epochs especially. im- 
portant in the history of art. 

3. The Late Mediaeval—beginning with the rise of the 
military class at the end of the twelfth century and conclud- 
ing with the sixteenth century—an essentially heroic age un- 
der militant feudalism. 

4. The Modern—which was the age of the Tokujawa Sho- 
gun, characterized by peaceful feudalism and by the en- 
couragement of art and learning. 

5. The Recent Period—the landing of Commodore Perry 
and the opening of Japan to foreigners in 1853. The era 
of enlightenment under restored imperial rule in 1868, and 
the adoption of a constitution and beginning of an indus- 
trial era in 1889. . 

This constitutional experiment, the first to be tried by 
an Asiatic people, as an experience of more than thirty 
years, has evidently come to stay on Asiatic soil and has 
influenced all the East. It is needless to speak of the amaz- 
ing progress in commerce, industries, means of communica- 
tion—shipping, railways, telegraph and telephone—laws, 
higher education, religion and the changes in all the depart- 
ments of national and commercial life, but the statement 
often repeated is true, that Japan has achieved in five dec- 
ades what it took Europe five centuries to accomplish. 

Japan has the amazing record of more than 2,500 years of 
national history, of the voluntary surrender of power on 
the part of several score of daimyos in 1871, with their 
possessions and 400,000 Samurai, or soldiers, in order to 
provide a modern form of government and in the interest of 
patriotism and nationalism. 

In considering the Eastern question we cannot fail to 
note the long-continued unfortunate influence of European 
powers. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese, Dutch and 
Spaniards took possession by force of the Philippines, Java, 
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and other islands and acquired a foothold in India and the 
Malay Peninsula. The early intercourse of China in its own 
portsiwith these nationalities and the English, so marked 
by violence and bloodshed, led the Chinese authorities to 
stringent measures in the seventeenth century which resulted 
in the closing of all ports except that of Canton. Time does 
not permit of a fuller statement, but the record is one to 
the great shame of the European countries. 

The experience of the Japanese with the early European 
voyagers and merchants is somewhat different from that of 
the Chinese, but it ended even more disastrously to the 
newly established relations. 

The military Shogun, Iyeyasu, more than 300 years ago, 
angered by the political intrigue and the quarrels of the 
Jesuits and the struggles of clerical leaders under cover of 
the cloak of Christianity, and fearing further foreign inter- 
ference, finally issued an edict banishing the missionaries 
and prohibiting the foreign religion and all foreign inter- 
course. Thus, for hundreds of years, and, especially, in 
these more recent times, Japan has had the example before 
her in the East of so-called Christian nations doing the 
most unChristian things in the seizing of land and extending 
their power and influence. Japan’s extraordinary, highly 
hopeful liberal movement during the decades between 1870 
and 1890 was checked and reversed by the ominous proce: 
dures of Germany in Shantung and of Russsia, taking half a 
million square miles of Chinese territory in Siberia, Man- 
churia, and her insidious efforts in Korea and Mongolia; of 
England, in central and southern China, and of France in 
southern China. 

Macao, in China, still under the control of Portugal, is 
degenerate and diseased—literally rotten to the core. The 
chief sources of revenue are the forbidden opium which is 
poured into China, and the enormous income from the gam- 
bling dens and the exploitation of commercialized vice and it 
is, perhaps, the most wicked and degraded community in the 
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world, but it is maintained by foreign treaties, backed by 
powerful gun-boats of so-called “Christian” powers. 

In considering, therefore, Japan’s attitude in the Erst, we 
must remember what an eminent British writer has said: 
“Rapine, murder and a constant appeal to physical force 
chiefly characterized Europe’s commercial intercourse with 
China, and Japan, entering the lists of modern nations, there- 
fore found it necessary, for her defense, to follow the example 
of civilized nations in arming to protect herself.” 

But be it said, to the credit of America, from the time of 
the opening of the Japanese ports by Commodore Perry up 
to within 1907, Japan recognized the fairness and the ex- 
treme friendliness and friendship of the United States. 

During the trying internal situation in Japan, following 
the opening of her ports, it was America, under the patient 
and wise leadership of her first ambassador to Japan, Town- 
send Harris, which won the respect and the lasting grati- 
tude of the Japanese. Indeed, the name Townsend Harris 
should be linked imperishably with that of Commodore 
Perry. He was the negotiator of the first commercial treaty 
with Japan and the founder of diplomatic intercourse. 

Another well-known fact of friendship was the return of 
the Shimonoseki indemnity. The Shimonoseki affair is a 
shameful blot in the treatment of Japan by so-called “ Chris- 
tian” nations and is an illustration of the way European 
powers have acted in the East in the past. Merchant vessels, 
in defiance of treaties made with Japan, attempted to go 
through the strait of Shimonoseki which connected the in- 
land sea of Japan with the Chinese waters. They were fired 
upon by feudal, daring chieftains from the forts on the 
shore. Following this, the English, French and Dutch and 
American war vessels bombarded the forts and destroyed 
them and then forced the Japanese government, which had 
nothing to do with the affair, to pay an indemnity of three 
million dollars. The United States received one million of 
this amount, which was held in the treasury for years and 
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which was finally returned to the Japanese. This act 
strengthened the friendship between the two countries. The 
Europesn nations held on to their money. 

Time would fail me to speak of the distinguished part 
American citizens took in the change of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Americans were the diplomatic advisers in the for- 
eign office, led the way in education, the financial system, the 
agricultural bureaus and scientific institutions of Japan. It 
was America which forced European nations to finally re- 
move the unjust regulation of Japan’s imports on the part of 
European nations. For many years Japan was held in bond- 
age by treaties with foreign powers, which humiliated her 
and which were absolutely unfair. America in 1886 and 
finally in 1894 opened the way for fair treatment. The Jap- 
anese embassy to this country in 1871-1872, the visit of 
General Grant to Japan in 1879 had a profound effect upon 
the relations of America and Japan. The Japanese have 
again and again expressed their appreciation for the atti- 
tude of America in the Russo-Japanese war in 1904 and the 
part President Roosevelt played in bringing about a just 
peace and finally, in a word, we must not fail to recognize 
the influence of the statesmanlike missionaries and the spread 
of Christian ideals in Japan through the efforts of the 
Christian Churches, especially of America. Wherever Chris- 
tianity goes, there the spirit of democracy begins to grow 
and manifest itself and the liberal party in Japan today 
represents the nation-wide influence of Christianity upon the 
policies of the government. 

Keeping in mind the acts of European nations in force- 
fully seizing land from China and threatening the very ex- 
istence of China and Japan, we turn now to consider the 
relations of the Japanese with Korea and other Eastern 
lands. Here, too, a perspective of history is needed. As 
early as B.C. 29, the first embassy from Korea arrived in 
Japan, pledging allegiance. In 201 A.D. the mythical Em- 
press Jingo of Japan made a conquest of Korea. Fusan, 
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in Korea, was held by the Japanese from time immemorial. 
It is the nearest port to Japan. For 2,500 years Korea was 
a subject nation. During its isolation the peninsuja was a 
constant bone of contention between the Chinese, on the 
one side, and the Japanese on the other. Yearly tribute was 
paid by Korea to Japan until February 27, 1876, when the 
Mikado’s Minister Plenipotentiary signed a treaty which 
recognized “Chosen” or Korea as an independent nation. 

In 1884 the American treaty with Korea was made, but 
this was at once followed by an interdiction on the part of 
China, on the ground that Korea was a vassal state and that 
such a step could not be taken without first obtaining the 
consent of the Emperor. Before signing the treaty the King 
of Korea sent a letter to the President of the United States 
in which it was stated that “Chosen” has been from ancient 
times a state tributary to China. A similar interdiction was 
given to other Western powers. 

For centuries Korea has been the theatre of prolonged in- 
ternecine wars and Japanese, Manchurian and Mongol raids. 
Terrible persecutions of Christians and misrule and cruelty 
that shock the sensibilities are among the most salient epi- 
sodes in the history of this backward nation. 

The native Korean is lethargic, purposeless, devoid of 
thrift and ambition and dwells contentedly amidst incredible 
dirt and discomfort. The social position of Korean women 
is deplorable and they are the national drudges. 

The country is truly called “The land of morning calm.” 
Their ideas of Hygiene are almost as negligible as those of 
the Hottentot. The efforts of missionaries and the schools 
have changed these conditions. 

The effort of China and Japan to control Korea and the 
act of China in sending a large body of Chinese troops into 
Korea for the alleged purpose of putting down rebellion, finally 
brought on the war of 1894 between the two countries, as a 
result of which China gave up all rights to Korea, but the 
interference of Russia, aided by Germany, compelled Japan 
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to give up all claims upon the continent and to be content 
with an indemnity from China and the cession of Formosa. 
The administrative reforms instituted by Japan for Korea 
were nullified and rendered abortive by Russian intrigue. 
The Japanese attempted in convention and by negotiation 
to secure their own position in Korea but Russia pursued 
her own course regardless of all treaty obligations and ob- 
tained a firm control of the military and financial system of 
Korea and while she had agreed to respect Korea’s terri- 
torial integrity and not to obstruct the development of com- 
mercial and industrial relations with Japan, she was rapidly 
securing for herself concessions which placed the most valu- 
able resources of Korea at her disposal. This, with her 
systematic aggression on Manchuria and the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, a region which Japan had legally obtained from China 
in 1904, but which she had to disgorge because of the inter- 
ference with Russia, led, finally, to the Russo-Japanese war, 
in 1904—again a war of defense. It was in reality a war 
for the integrity of China, for Russia seized over 500,000 
square miles of Chinese territory in Manchuria and Siberia. 
In her two great wars Japan had freed Korea from all 
interference on the part of the two great neighboring em- 
pires and she was now herself at liberty to start on the task 
of regeneration of the unhappy kingdom, which has been the 
ostensible object of -all her interference in its affairs for 
thirty years. Korea, henceforth, stood toward Japan in 
the same relation as that of Egypt to Great Britain since 
1882 and the task before her was very similar to that which 
faced Great Britain—to reform a government rotten with 
corruption to its very core, and to elevate a people reduced 
by ages of oppression and spoliation to the lowest abysses of 
unrelieved misery and hopeless degradation, and to save 
Japan herself from disease and from the Russian Bear. 
When the Japanese undertook the work of reform there 
were but two classes in Korea—‘The Robbers and the 
Robbed.” As President Roosevelt says in his book, “Fear 
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God and Take Your Own Part,” “Korea had been domi- 
nated by Russia, so that all obligations of foreign powers 
to help her keep her independence had lapsed long before the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war; and under the circum- 
stances, her subsequent domination and in 1911, her final an- 
nexation by Japan was inevitable.” The Japanese restored 
and enforced order, built roads and railways, carried out 
great engineering works, introduced modern sanitation, es- 
tablished a modern school system, doubled the commerce 
and agricultural output, afforested the country and, in gen- 
eral, has made a new land of this downtrodden country and 
section of the world. 

When Japan annexed Korea every nation, including the 
United States, acquiesced without a word of protest, but 
in March, 1919, a remarkable movement began in Seoul and 
rapidly spread throughout the empire, largely asa result of 
President Wilson’s principles of self-determination—demand- 
ing complete independence. A tragedy of vast proportions 


rapidly developed. As a result of the agitation and the 
influence of Christians and the liberal party in Japan, 
changes were made in the Japanese administration of Korea 
and self-government is being developed increasingly as fast 
as the Koreans are able to do the work and to be trusted. 


We do not defend Japan’s atrocities, but would remind 
you that Japan has had undisputed right for years over 
Korea, has established a stable government; that Korea is 
Jess able to govern herself than the Philippines, or to be 
independent, and that the position of Japan is that of a 
country putting down rebellion exactly as Great Britain has 
been doing in Ireland and India and in Egypt and as the 
United States did in the Philippines. “ War is no picnic!” 
The nearness of Korea to Japan makes it absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety and welfare of Japan that the closest 
possible friendly relations should exist between the two 
countries. Korea resembles geographically Florida, in ap- 
pearance, as it is located to the United States, or it may be 
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compared to the relations between the United States and 
Mexico and especially that part of Mexico which the United 
States seized from Mexico during the Mexican war. That war 
was started to take over the so-called independent Republic 
of Texas, but by it the United States acquired practically all 
the country west from northern Texas to the Pacific Ocean, 
which means California, Utah, Nevada, the western half of 
Colorado and most of New Mexico and Arizona. An amaz- 
ing result, for in the outset the United States had claimed 
only Texas, as far as the Rio Grande River. 

Who will say that that was not a wise procedure and who 
will show, in the study of the complicated relations of the 
Orient and the attitude and relation of Japan to Korea, that 
Japan was not fully justified in safeguarding herself and at 
the same time helping Korea to come to the condition of 
modern civilization ? 

Americans, as a rule, regard the chief issue in Korea as 
essentially one of humanity and justice for the Koreans. 
Japan and many Koreans regard the chief issue as political. 
Japan sees it as involving her security and integrity as an 
empire. An independent Korea likely to become again a 
possible strategic foothold for a hostile, powerful foe would 
be dangerous for Japan under present world conditions. 
Accordingly, Japan no doubt feels that she could not pos- 
sibly consent to Korean independence. 

It is plain that America as a nation under existing con- 
ditions could not attempt to intervene in a military way to 
help free Korea from Japanese rule. Therefore, is it not 
also plain, that under existing international conditions and 
especially under those existing in the Far East that con- 
tinued efforts on the part of the Koreans to secure immediate 
independence, as has been poised out, will have three 
results: 


1. Increasing prolonged and useless tragedy in Korea, in- 


volving the banishment of the unarmed revolutionists and of 
those who are even suspected of sympathizing with them. 
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2. More complete military domination by Japan. 

8. Failure to secure even the promised requirements. 

Is it not, therefore, also a mistake for American Chris- 
tians to belong to the “ Philadelphia League of the Friends 
of Korea”? Are not such Americans, in their relations to 
Korea and Japan, exactly in the relation of American citi- 
zens who are seeking the complete independence of Ireland 
from Great Britain? 

It would seem, in the light of these facts, that the “ League 
of the Friends of Korea” is not acting for the best interests 
of the Koreans themselves. 

What is the present position of Japan internally and out- 
wardly in relation to the Orient and other nations? The is- 
sue of the recent war is changing the history of Japan. Her 
leaders have learned a lesson. They have seen the failure 
of autocratic militarism; they are face to face with Bol- 
shevism. Democracies are now seen to be efficient. There 
are many signs of the steady advance of democracy in Japan. 
There are political parties. The Reactionary Terauchi Cab- 
inet was forced out in September, 1918, and was replaced by 
the Liberal Hara Cabinet. Hara is in power and represents 
a modified liberalism. The press and public opinion have 
brought about these results. Hara is the first commoner who 
has been called to the office of premier and is the leader of 
the dominant party entitled Kenseikai or “Friends of 
Constitutionalism.” The press and platform enjoy freedom 
as never before. 

Many Japanese leaders stand forth as critics. The Sei- 
yukai or progressive represents one position: the Kenseikai 
party represents the liberal and constitutional party. There 
are also Kokuminto and smaller groups. Japan realizes 
that she cannot maintain herself in economic and political 
isolation. Her future is bound up with that of Great Britain 
and America. She is dependent upon these two countries 
and upon China for her raw products. On the one hand 
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the forces of militarism and materialistic force, and on the 
other hand the forces of liberty and democracy, are contend- 
ing for the possession of Japan. 

Professor Nitobé says: “ At present, one perceives in the 
Orient two currents of thought flowing from the Occident, 
molding the rising generation. One is derived from the 
continent of Europe, making for skepticism and decadence, 
often pessimistic, negative and destructive; the other de- 
rived from the indefatigable spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
constructive, robust, forever reaching up and out and doing, 
‘with a heart within and God o’erhead.’” 

He says: “I believe that paradoxical as it may seem, 
at first sight, it is through the young civilization of the 
United States that the old East will receive the freshest 
moral impulse.” 

Japan is a poor country. Only 14 per cent. of the total 
area of the country is under cultivation and less than 20 per 
cent. is capable of being tilled. The very crowded population 


possesses only a very small part of the surface of the earth 
and must have an outlet. There are few undeveloped re- 


- sources. 
The island empire is composed of four large islands and 
three or four thousand smaller ones. Japan proper has an 
area about equal to Montana or a little less than California. 
Its total area is 172,852 square miles. You could put all of 
Japan into the state of Texas and still have left 92,928 
square miles. Korea has an area about equal to Kansas or 
Minnesota, but has ample room for Japanese expansion. 
Japan has a splendid system of education, has had a rapid 
and remarkable expansion in trade and commerce, has uni- 
versal military service and a fairly strong navy. Its people 
are asserting themselves more and more and internally, as well 
as externally. Japan faces most complex problems and de- 
serves the sympathetic thought of all good people. The 
Japanese are today the strong and dominant race of Asia; 
and Asia, or the Yellow race, represents 38 per cent. of the 
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world. Japan’s leaders assert that its militarism is for de- 
fense and not for aggression. They admit that there must 
be expansion, but they recognize that Korea and that part of 
China adjoining Korea is the legitimate and strategic field 
for their expansion and population. 

Count Okuma says, speaking of Japan’s national mission: 
“We Japanese standing at a point where Eastern and West- 
ern civilization meet, are given facilities to serve as in- 
terpreters of the Orient and to represent the former to the 
Occidentals. Therefore, to harmonize the East and the 
West and to contribute to the unification of the world is the 
ideal part to be played by Japan.” 

Japan may be criticized for territorial aggrandizement in 
the East, but, after all, the territory taken is small compared 
with the territory seized by the European nations and by 
the United States itself on lands facing and in the Pacific 
Ocean. A leaf from the world war illustrates the little 
amount of land Japan gets compared to European nations 
and shows as well the appalling cost. 


Cost or THE Wortp War SHown 1N Report To Senate. 

Slowly the average man is beginning to realize the stu- 
pendous cost of the 1914-1918 war. All military operations 
are an utter and absolute destruction of capital. The cost 
of any military or naval establishment has to be taken away 
from the total sum of productive capital, and makes the re- 
mainder available for the ordinary constructive and creative 
processes of the world that much harder to get and more 
costly in use. 

Of course, it must not be forgotten that armies and navies 
are a valuable insurance. As in all other business, the ques- 
tion of judgment enters in determining how much this peace 
insurance should not exceed. 

A highly interesting table of the cost of the war has 
just been filed in the U. S. Senate by Senator Spencer of 
Missouri for the information of that body, and the stu- 
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pendous sum of $177,402,269,225, which he names as the total 
final cost of the war, will be a revelation to many people. 
This figure, Senator Spencer puts as “the gross military 
cost, civilian losses, loans and credits, estimated pensions and 
insurance costs, of the allied and associated nations in the 
world war.” After certain credit indemnities are deducted, 
he places the net cost at $139,702,269,225. 

After showing that the United States got no material ben- 
efit out of its enormous expenditure, and lost thousands of 
men, with a prospective loss of billions of dollars, Senator 
Spencer puts the total cost to the United States at $44,173,- 
948,225 as below: 


Military cost according to report of Sec. 


Houston 

4,500,000,000 
Civilian damages, shipping loss, pensions 2,300,000,000 
Red Cross contributions 978,512,225 
Other relief contributions 400,000,000 
European relief from U. S. Congress 
U. 8. Grain Corp. credit 
War Department credits 
Shipping Board credit 3,580,000 


Credit by Amer. nationals to European 
nationals 1,921,481,000 

U. S. Govt. loans to European nations, without 
interest up to Nov. 15, 1920 9,760,000,000 
$44,173,948, 225 


The item of credit by American nationals to European 
nationals is far too low. Tables carefully prepared from 
comprehensive information by various economists place that 
amount at.not less than $3,500,000,000 up to $4,000,000,000. 

Our national loans with interest at 5 per cent. to Europe, 
less portions paid on account by Great Britain, etc., now 
amount to over $10,600,000,000. A small amount of German 
shipping is to be allocated to the United States. 

Of the other allied nations involved, the cost and other 
various credit indemnities which they are getting out of the 
war were as follows: 
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Gross cost Credit idemnity Final loss 
$51,052,634,000 $ 9,850,000,000 $41,202,634,000 
54,272,915,000  16,000,000,000  38,272,915,009 
18,680,847,000  3,500,000,000  15,180,847,000 
8,174,731,000 5,700,000,000 2,474,731,000 
565,376,000 100,000,000 465,376,000 
481,018,000 250,000,000 231,818,000 


These tables were filed in connection with the report on 
the Peace Treaty, condemning it on the part of the United 
States because of its manifest injustice, and he pointed out 
that we neither asked nor received any territorial compensa- 
tion whatever. 

As offset to some of her losses, Great Britain, for instance, 
gets the German Colonies in Africa and in the Pacific, cover- 
ing 845,439 square miles, and a large amount of German 
shipping. France is to receive other German Colonies and 
$15,000,000,000 in German bonds; Italy is awarded 12,000 
square miles of former Austrian territory and $3,000,000,000 
in German bonds; Belgium gets some former German terri- 
tory and $4,000,000,000 in German bonds; Japan acquires 
the province of Shantung in China (under temporary agree- 
ment) with all its wealth and business possibilities, some 
former German Pacific Ocean Colonies, totaling 1,040 square 
miles, including Yap, and all of the German cables in the 
Pacific. Even China gets a handsome cash indemnity, but 
the U. S. gets nothing except a few German ships, only 
partially replacing submarine-sunk vessels. 

The history of the Japanese relations to America makes 
the idea seem ridiculous that Japan is a menace to America. 
The position of Japan itself, the attitude of the Japanese in 
agreeing to the Gentlemen’s Agreement restricting labor im- 
migration and her attitude throughout toward America has 
always been that of an admirer and friend. War between 
America and Japan, so far as Japan is concerned, is in- 
credible, for in case of war, America, which has a superior 
navy, could easily isolate Japan and cut her off from Korea 
and the mainland. With trade annihilated and dependent 
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upon others for much of her supplies and material and food- 
stuffs, Japan would be forced to make terms. 

Japan could prevent an enemy from landing upon her 
shores and conquering her there. On the other hand, Japan 
would be utterly unable and would make no attempt what- 
ever to land upon the shores of America. If war ever comes 
between the two countries it will be a war brought on by 
suspicion and hatred or by the influence of yellow journal- 
ism or unfriendly legislation on the part of America. We 
need to face squarely the ominous fact that the United 
States, in recent years, through the agitation in California, 
has been acting in a most unfriendly way toward the Japa- 
nese. In addition, from 1907 until 1917, in both countries, 
there is reason to believe that German propaganda was at 
work, taking advantage of every opportunity to alienate us, 
in spite of the remarkable friendship that had existed for 
half a century. Germany’s world ambitions would have been 
much furthered if America and Japan could have been 
brought into armed collision and the famous “ Yellow Peril” 
cartoon by Emperor William, together with numberless ar- 
ticles in the daily press and magazines steadily for many 
years, cultivated the opinion that war between America and 
Japan is inevitable. Richmond Hobson, for the last 
twenty-five years, has been preaching war with Japan and 
prophesying. 

What are the facts as to Japanese immigration in 
America? So many wild alleged statistics have been pub- 
lished that it is well to remember that the Japanese in con- 
tinental United States, according to the United States Census 
of 1910, numbered 72,157, of whom 41,356 were in California. 


The United States Census for 1920 gives a trifle over 
100,000 in continental United States. The Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, restricting Japanese labor immigration, got into 
full working order by July 1, 1908. The net increase by immi- 
gration for the past twelve years is 12,174, chiefly women 
and children. The Gentlemen’s Agreement has been admin- 
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istered effectively by the Japanese government. (The in- 
crease in the Japanese population by birth and the coming 
of “Picture Brides,” which is now prohibited by the Japa- 
nese government, for the last*ten years has been 3.6 per 
cent. of the total increase of population of the State of Cal- 
ifornia since 1910.) The total population of California is 
8,426,861, an increase of 1,049,312 since 1910. 

The total Japanese population is 70,196. The Japanese 
population in 1910 was 1.7 per cent. of the white population 
and in 1920 was 2 per cent. The increase was thus three 
tenths of one per cent. 

In regard to the land ownership of California, according 
to the California State Board of Control, the Japanese 
owned 74,769 acres. This is six tenths of 1 per cent. of the 
total cultivated land in California—11,389,894 acres. They 
also cultivate on lease and crop contracts 383,287 acres which 
is 3.8 per cent. of the cultivated land. There still remains 
in California 16,541,550 acres of unimproved farm land. 

Last November the people of California adopted the dras- 
tic legislative program proposed by political agitators. The 
Anti-Alien Land Law forbids not only the sale of agricul- 
tural land to the Japanese, unless that right is furnished by 
treaty, but also forbids all leases, including crop contract 
leases. Guardians of minor Japanese children (American 
citizens), in whose name their parents may purchase leases 
or make leases, must be American citizens appointed by the 
courts. No Japanese nor Chinese may, hereafter, purchase 
shares of stock in any company, association or corporation 
entitled to hold or acquire agricultural land. Thus, a Jap- 
anese father or mother cannot be a guardian for his or her 
own children. In Japan Americans can own land and be- 
come Japanese citizens. F 

Without going into the discussion of the subject, it is 
plain that on account of racial) feelings and the prejudice 
aroused by California politicians to the immigration of Jap- 
anese laborers to the United States, immigration will need 
to be protected, as it is now, in the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 
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But a new treaty should cover the subject of immigration. 
On the other hand, the best citizenship of the country should 
arise in protest to the efforts of the anti-Japanese agitators 
who wish to amend the Federal constitution so as to deny 
American citizenship to American-born Asiatics. Moreover, 
in order to treat the Japanese fairly and on the basis of 
American principles, the Japanese who are in this country 
should be allowed to become citizens. That would prac- 
tically solve the Japanese problem. The small number of 
Japanese in this country would be negligible even with the 
increase by birth. 

America must face the question of what to do with the 
Japanese who are here. What Japan insists upon is that 
they should be treated on the same basis as all other nation- 
alities. The Japanese government does not favor immigra- 
tion of the Japanese to this country, but it does insist that 
the racial persecution of the Japanese must stop. Japan 
looks to the people and government of the United States 
to-day for justice. A Foreign Office official of Japan has 
well said: 

“ Japan is interested in keeping her man power concen- 
trated; only thus can she remain strong and the government 
for that reason favors no immigration to the United States, 
Canada or Australia, but have the Japanese settle in Korea 
and Manchuria. By the promotion of settlement in groups 
we shall make more progress and gradually, as the number 
of Japanese in Korea and Manchuria increases, the problems 
will become simpler.” 

As to the Japanese in America, we believe that Premier 
Hara expresses the attitude of the Japanese here in this 
country when he says: “To superficial observers it may 
seem that they wish to cling to their own habits and ideas, 
as there are many schools where the Japanese language is 
taught and newspapers are published in that language. This 
has led some superficial observers to remark that the Japa- 
nese particularly wish to retain their own nationality, but 
they are, in fact, very proud of being Americanized.” 
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Why should. the United States give offense where friend- 
ship is sought and why should a purely local situation in 
a relatively small section of the country be allowed to affect 
the friendly relations of the United States and Japan? As 
an aside—it is plain that unrestricted emigration from Rus- 
sia, Italy and the Balkan States is lowering American stand- 
ards and is more serious than the citizenship and assimila- ° 
tion of the Japanese already here. The arguments against 
European emigration in the book, “The Rising Tide of 
Color,” have great force. 

Japan is a world power. Unless America codéperates with 
Japan there is grave menace in the awakening of China. 

Napoleon’s prophecy: “When China is moved she will 
move the world” has profound meaning. But to-day the 
officials of China are probably the most corrupt of any 
nation of the world. China is a loose conglomeration of 
family units but undeveloped in national consciousness, in 
patriotism and in public service. Lawlessness is growing 
and bandits are increasing in many provinces. The most 
peaceful of people, yet there are a million and a half sol- 
diers preying on China, without any real government. Fam- 
ine and flood have devastated the nation. War and revolu- 
tion have wasted central China in the conflict between the 
North and South. These two sections are in utter antag- 
onism to one another. Poor China has been like a whale 
floundering in shallow waters and the great powers have 
been cutting off bits. Japan did not begin the cutting up 
process but has profited by China’s difficulties. It should be 
said, however, that of all nations, Japan has the most 
at stake. We must recognize her leadership in the East 
whether we accept the application of the Monroe Doctrine to 
Japan or not. Japan’s safety is bound up with that of 
China. Her statesmen have declared, like John Hay, in 
favor of the open door. Perhaps the best proof of her 
willingness to do the right thing by China at the present 
time is her agreement in the financial consortium. We be- 












lieve this financial consortium of bankers, initiated by 
Thomas W. Lamont, of Morgan and Company, affords large 
hopes for the solution of Chinese problems commercially. 
Under its terms the bankers of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Japan, with the approval of their re- 
spective governments and the consent by China, will under- 
take, under the supervision of the financial group, to de- 
velop the resources, mineral and otherwise, build railroads, 
etc., and aid China to come to herself. The government of 
Japan has agreed to the proposals and regulations of the con- 
sortium and in doing this agrees not to develop any resources 
or railroads except with the consent of the consortium and 
under its direction. 

The League of Nations or a group of powers we believe 
will be compelled to take over the finances and some regu- 
lations of the government of China, under an international 
control or receivership, for a period of years. 

Looking at it from this point of view, both to prevent 
Japan from taking advantage of the situation and to take 
her at her word and use her as an ally, it would seem the 
part of wisdom for America to join with Great Britain in 
maintaining the most friendly relations with Japan, the 
leader of the Orient. The most dangerous obstacle to this 
association, which means so much for the financial prospect 
of the United States and development of the Orient in 
world peace, is the underlying race feeling and race preju- 
dice. This can be overcome by proper immigration laws and 
the giving of citizenship to the Japanese now in this coun- 
try. The supreme duty of good citizens is now to secure 
proper relationship on this basis or something similar, with 
Japan. 

Another factor which bears on the relations of Japan and 
America and the peace of the world is the relationship of 
the United States in proposing to secure the limitation of 
armaments. In the last two years America has led in the 
race for increase of armament and the Navy and Army 
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budgets have forced both Great Britain and Japan to do 
what they, otherwise, would not have done. 

In 1920 America’s Naval budget was $487,302,564; Ja- 
pan’s, $176,000,000. The United States has spent 90 cents 
of every dollar of her revenue for the Army and Navy and 
Japan 50 cents. In the year 1920 five great nations, the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy, ex- 
pended for military and naval purposes $16,442,251,101. 
This is a little over two billion—more than all these nations 
together expended for military purposes in fourteen years 
from 1900-1914. 

Herbert Hoover well says: “ There is no more unspeakable 
folly than this continued riot of expenditure on battleships 
at a time when great masses of humanity are dying of starv- 
ation in certain parts of the world, parallel with bursting 
warehouses of rotting food in other places.” . 

General John J. Pershing well said: “The world does 
not seem to learn from experience. It would appear that the 
lessons of the past years should be enough to convince every- 
body of the danger of nations striding up and down the 
earth armed to the teeth, but no one nation can reduce arma- 
ments unless all do.” 

Ought we not to use our influence to see that America 
leads in the effort to reduce armaments and especially the 
Naval budget? 

From the business point of view it is to the interest of 
America to deal fairly with Japan. Last year our exports to 
Japan, the one country in the Orient where we sell more 
goods than in any other, were five hundred millon dollars 
and the imports from Japan were four hundred million 
dollars. American idealism and spirit of fair play ought 
to lead us to overcome the suspicion and ill will towards the 
Japanese and to restore the goodwill between these great 
nations. Is it true of America what Lord Bryce said seven 
years ago? He was passing through Japan and was asked 
by Baron Makino, then Minister of Foreign Affairs in Ja- 
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pan, what Japan should do to secure justice and fair treat- 
ment of the Japanese in America. “Trust America,” he 
said. “ America has such a keen sense of justice that in the 
end she will do the right thing.” 

We are sure that Japan has been following this advice in 
her attitude toward America. Japan is the leading Asiatic 
power and will remain so. America, by reason of her acqui- 
sition of the Philippines, claims a share in the development 
of the resources of the East. The increased necessity for for- 
eign markets and its Christian missionary spirit has also 
made America an Asiatic power. Upon the fair treatment of 
Japan rests, not only the peace of the world, but the bless- 
ings of Christianity to the people of the Orient. 

As the Japanese Ambassador to the United States, Count 
Kijuro Shidehara, has‘ truly said: “ America and Japan are 
linked together by an ocean which no longer admits of be- 
ing regarded as the back door of the world. It is the theatre 
of a splendid human drama that is to be. By the shores of 
that great sea are gathered half the human race. Upon its 
waters the fleets of the world will ride and across its great 
expansion the undeveloped commerce of all the earth will 
go and come in search of markets. 

“ America and Japan facing each other across this scene 
of activity find themselves invested with a solemn trust. 
The responsibility is thrust upon them which they cannot 
avoid even if they would. They can no more escape it than 
they can change their geographical conditions. Fate has 
made partners of America and Japan. Upon them she has 
placed the obligation of the administration of this trust 
in which all humanity is interested. In this discharge of 
this grave mandate how will America and Japan acquit 
themselves? ” 

Our great Roosevelt has also well said: “Either (that is, 
America or Japan) to incur the hostility of the other, would, 
in the end, turn out to be a folly and a calamity, unrelieved 
by the slightest benefit. Neither territorially nor in com- 
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mercial interests nor in international rivalry is there any 
_excuse for clashing. The two nations should, for all time, 
work hand in hand. Every consideration, permanent and 
temporary, makes the continuance of a good understanding 
between the two nations of capital importance. It is a grave 
offense against the United States for any man by word or 
deed to jeopardize this good understanding.” 

There is no country more misunderstood than Japan and 
there isno country which America, in particular, needs more to 
understand. It is the judgment of missionaries and com- 
petent observers that Christianity in Japan has exercised 
an influence out of all proportion to the membership of the 
Christian churches. Its growing power with the people, with 
the officials of provinces and cities, with the business men 
and leaders of industry, in the policies of the parties is gen- 
erally recognized. There is reason to believe, é¢ven in the 
imperial household, Christianity has made its impact. 

As Count Okuma says: “The direct influence of Chris- 
tianity has passed into every realm of Japanese life.” 

What is needed now, in the face of unparallelled oppor- 
tunity, is for the American churches to use their united in- 
fluence to see that America rectifies recent wrongs and, in 
the light of a record of one hundred years of honorable in- 
tercourse with the Orient, again be the safe guide for the con- 
duct of political affairs to that great teeming center of the 
world’s life. 

Surely, we as Christians have important political respon- 
sibilities at this juncture of the world’s history. Let us help 
to make Japan a world power for Christianity, and let us 
recognize, as President Harding said in his inaugural ad- 
dress: “Mankind needs a world-wide benediction of under- 
standing.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
PAUL J. DUNDORE, 


The subject of week-day religious education is receiving 
most earnest attention. Different denominations have es- 


tablished Boards of Religious Education and the subject is 
studied most carefully in its varied phases. This is one of 
the helpful signs of the Church. The Church is determined 
to take hold of this phase of her work and she is con- 
vinced, with a divine enthusiasm, that the subject of re- 
ligious education relates itself very vitally to her future sta- 
bility, mission and purpose. The entire subject is being 
restudied. 

It seems somewhat strange that a subject relating itself 
so vitally to one’s Christian life and conduct should be 
found wanting in a definite and standardized program in 
this age of Christian enlightenment. But we understand 
that the Christian life is a growth in experience and as ex- 
periences change the interpretations of these experiences 
must necessarily change. Religious education is a life- 
process. 

We are, therefore, mindful of the fact that any educa- 
tional program in any age, however well developed it may 
be, has not reached finality. After the present readjustment 
is made even the keenest observer in the educational realm 
would not venture to make such a claim. This is the pride 
that goes before a fall. 

Perhaps the backwardness of religious education is largely 
due to such.a pride cherished by the ecclesiastics of former 
generations. Too often the ecclesiastical machinery went on 
the false supposition that the meaning of life was fully and 
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authoritatively revealed in ancient times and, in consequence, 
the central function of religious teaching was merely to 
pass on a completed, unchanging deposit of faith. They did 
not make provision in their system of religious education for 
a growing religious faith and experience. 

At all events the entire subject is placed in the melting- 
pot to be recast. It has been assigned to the laboratory 
where Christian psychologists are conducting a very satis- 
factory analysis and experimentation of the subject with the 
hope that it may be clarified and made adaptable to the 
needs of the child so as to lead the child to a life of service 
and spiritual uplift as he takes his place as a citizen in the 
Democracy of God. 

_We keenly feel the need of a more thorough and ade- 
quate system of religious instruction. The work of the 
Sunday School must be supplemented by week-day religious 
instruction. The Sunday School has improved both as to 
subject-matter taught and in its methods of teaching. But 
the time at the disposal of the Sunday School for actual 
work is too limited. At best the children receive but thirty 
minutes’ instruction each Sabbath Day for fifty-two Sab- 
baths a year. And what adds to our chagrin is the fact 
that half the number of children enrolled attend less than 
half the sessions of the school. Dr. Henry Cope contends 
that only one fourth of our children get as much as thirty- 
five periods, of less than thirty minutes each, annually, of 
religious instruction. . 

After the child enrolls as a pupil in the public school the 
public school is the child’s most definite social experience. 
But inasmuch as the public school excludes religion the child 
will be minus that experience and will be robbed of these 
great spiritual realities. 

The report of the Inter-Church World Movement bearing 
on this subject is familiar to us, but it may bear repetition 
in order to bring the subject squarely before us. The report 
shows that of a total population, including all faiths, there 
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are 53,575,040 persons in our country under 25 years of age. 
Of this number 16,318,900 are receiving some kind of re- 
ligious instruction. This includes children of all faiths. 
There are 28,529,950 persons under 25 years of age, belong- 
ing to the Protestant group, not in any Sunday School. 
There are less than half this number of persons under 25 
years of age enrolled in Protestant Sunday Schools. But 
the number of children enrolled, though small in comparison 
with the population, is not an accurate statement of real 
conditions. The average Sunday School includes many 
names who have no real connection with the school. These 
names usually are counted. A number of tests made by Dr. 
Cope show that it is safe to discount every enrollment fully 
30 per cent. in order to arrive at a fairly accurate number 
of pupils in vital contact with the school. The picture pre- 
sented by the Inter-Church is anything but attractive. Its 
colors do not blend with the rich colors of the painting por- 
trayed in the Gospels where Jesus stands with a child in 
the midst. 

Again, the Inter-Church calls our attention to the hours of 
religious instruction given. The Jews provide 335 hours of 
religious instruction yearly; the Roman Catholics 200 hours; 
the Protestants 26 hours. Certainly these statistics do not 
tell the whole story. They may be somewhat misleading. 
The Protestant Church has many other religious agencies 
which afford religious instruction other than the Sunday 
School. In addition to these agencies we dare not overlook 
the Protestant home which has not wholly lost its religious 
influence. But after all our effort to make a respectable 
showing we are obliged to admit our shortcomings and de- 
plore conditions as they are. 

Aside from mere statistics we have personal illustrations 
which bring to our minds, with renewed emphasis, the woe- 
ful lack of religious education. The war afforded a splendid — 
opportunity of studying human personalities. In reading 
that remarkable book, “The Army and Religion,” by Dr. 
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Cairns, I was impressed by this assertion, “The lack of_a 
full faith in Jesus Christ among the soldiers is not due to 
apostasy but rather religious ignorance.” The book deals 
wholly with men in the British army. A few weeks later it 
was my privilege to read a companion book on “ Religion 
among American Men ”—a book dealing wholly with men in 
the American army. In the very beginning of the book I 
found the same assertion with added emphasis. Chaplains 
say our young men do not know what Christianity is. 
“They do not have the Christian idea of God; they have no 
clear knowledge of Christ; the Kingdom of God is a mean- 
ingless term to them; the meaning of Christian prayer, the 
use of sacraments, the obligations of church membership are 
very, very vague to them. The church as a teacher has failed 
to instruct its own membership and present its gospel to 
the men just outside its doors.” This is not an indictment 
against the young men in uniform as such. The soldier rep- 
resented the flower of our young manhood and we have rea- 
son to believe that his knowledge concerning spiritual veri- 
ties was above the average. But the facts stated serve as an 
index to the mental and spiritual lethargy so prevalent 
among our young men and women due to the lack of re- 
ligious education. Surely, it is not necessary to prolong our 
study as to the need of a more adequate system of religious 
education. 

A statement as to the purpose or aim of religious education 
is of vital importance. What is the aim of religious educa- 
tion? Frequently the term merely implied the information 
of spiritual facts. By means of catechisms we would in- 
doctrinate the children with Biblical truths and this was 
supposed to be religious education. The teaching of the 
catechism was supposed to give us the stamp of an educa- 
tional church. This is a part of religious education, but only 
a part. Virtue is not always the necessary sequence of 
knowledge. The saying of Socrates, “ Virtue depends on In- 
telligence,” is not generally accepted in the field of education 
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to-day.. Often the intellect is over-stressed. Yet proper in- 
tellectual conceptions of spiritual truths are essential. “ For 
as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Our conception of 
God moulds our character to a very marked degree. One 
could trace the life of humanity from primitive times and 
show how the idea of God through the varied stages of 
civilization moulded the life and character of the people. 
When they had a pagan conception of God their conduct 
was pagan. A man’s thinking is organically connected with 
a man’s conduct. Right thinking is an impetus to right 
living. 

On the contrary, wrong thinking leads to base living in the 
life of the individual and the nation. Dr. Kidd, in his 
book, “ Science and Power,” reminds us how the educational 
systems of Germany and Japan changed the characters and 
motives of those nations in a comparatively short time. Ger- 
many was moved by the “Emotion of the Ideal,” as Dr. 
Kidd calls it, and the “ Emotion of the Ideal” was fostered 
by the educational system of Germany. It was their system 
of education which changed the German nation with its 
65,000,000 of people from center to circumference within a 
period of twenty years. It was the educational system of 
Germany that created the psychology which led Germany 
into the war with its far-reaching consequences. 

Japan, by means of a national system of education, almost 
at a single bound mastered the arts of modern science and 
industry and within less than two generations Japan passed 
the whole interval which separates feudalism from modern 
conditions. 

Professor Athearn begins the first chapter of his book, 
“A National System of Education,” with these significant 
sentences: “ Four thousand two hundred college professors 
caused the World War. Four thousand two hundred college 
professors can cause another World War. In the last analy- 
sis the destiny of any nation is determined by the school- 
masters of the nation.” Education is a most important fac- 
tor in making and unmaking nations. 
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Let us not underestimate the value of thought on conduct. 
If the educational system of our country could be religiously 
motivated what a force of righteousness it would be! This 
is the task of the Church. Education must receive a religious 
meaning if it is to become a power for good. Neither a 
complete knowledge of the Bible, a perfect acquaintance with 
creeds, catechism and liturgy will in and of itself make men 
live religiously. 

Knowledge is essential but to knowledge must be added 
experience. The emotional phase of religion must be stressed 
as well as the intellectual. Perhaps knowledge ought to 
follow experience. Experience usually precedes knowledge 
in point of time. Men ate thousands of years before they 
reasoned out the science of physiology. They enjoyed roses 
and violets long before they elaborated the science of botany. 
They loved and hated, lived together in communities and 
nations long before they made a systematic attempt to construct 
a theory of ethical life. The same chronology holds true in 
the realm of Christian education. Men did not first con- 
struct a theological interpretation of the universe and then 
endeavor to experience their theology. Rather they first 
experienced emotions of awe and wonder, of reverence and 
worship and then interpreted their experience, which inter- 
pretation was their theology. “If any man will do His will, 
he shall know the doctrine.” 

We are reacting to-day against two types of religious work, 
the formal or catechetical, and the revival or conversion- 
experience type. Religious education must guard against 
both these extreme types. It dare not be a mere formality 
and whilst it deals vitally with experience it must not aim 
at an experience as represented by the extreme conversion- 
experience type. Religious experience is the resultant of our 
experience with one another and may arise as a response to 
special religious instincts. The child begins with a moral 
experience but the experience dare not end there. The moral 
experience must be spiritualized. Right attitudes towards 
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parents, brothers, sisters, playmates must be interfused with 
spiritual meanings. Having experienced these moral rela- 
tionships the aim of religious education is to direct the child 


so that he may experience the love, kindness and goodness 


of God and lead the child to see how such experiences conform 
to experiences already at hand. The child is assured that 
God cares for him because he takes a godlike interest in 
someone. 

In addition to this religious education must aim to create 
situations or invent stimuli that will lead the child to re- 
spond to special religious instincts. For example, the child’s 
own parental instinct furnishes a natural basis for early 
appreciation of divine fatherhood. Religious education must 
not slight the emotional life of the child but at the same 
time it seeks to avoid the two extreme types, namely, the 
formal and the revival. When religious education aims to 
spiritualize the moral experiences of the child and invents 
stimuli that help awaken special religious instincts the re- 
ligious experience of the child will grow in a natural way 
without feverish excesses. 

Then to both knowledge and experience there must be 
added action. The will must be gotten into play. Here we 
meet with the social phase of religious education. True 
Christian education aims to make effective the brotherhood 
of mankind. Religious education must lead the child to 
possess the mind of Christ and share in the ministering 
spirit of Christ. The efficiency of our system of religious 
education must be measured by concrete evidences such as 
conduct, health, food, laws, ballot-boxes, homes, streets, 
schools, happy children, and happy husbands and wives. 
Unless the facts of everyday experience in life are interfused 
with religious meaning our effort is of no avail. The com- 
mon experiences of the child must be surcharged with re- 
ligious interpretation. Religious education must motivate 
conduct in terms of a religious ideal of life. Our system of 
religious education must lead the child to grow in its con- 
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ception of the Democracy of God, become an efficient citizen 
therein. Our education must reveal to the child the mean- 
ing of love, the need of losing bis individualism that he may 
gain life. “The aim of religious education is devotion to a 
cause, not the attainment of a status. Whoever thinks that 
Christian education has achieved its main end with any 
pupil when it has led him to cross a line that separates the 
saved from the unsaved—whoever thinks this misses the 
meaning of love. Love is active, outgoing. The lover ac- 
cepts no security that does not include his loved ones.” A 
system of religious education must be shot to the full with 
social meanings if the Church wishes to guarantee that the 
conduct of the citizens of the future will be religiously 
motivated. 

Religious education hitherto has stressed the intellectual 
and informational side to the neglect of the emotional and 
ethical. It has contemplated a curriculum accomplished in- 
stead of a life trained. The purpose of religious education 
is to lead the child to know God and spiritual truths, to 
deepen the religious experience and to train the child for 
service in the Democracy of God. Religious education must 
ever stress this threefold aim or else the effort of the Church 
to Christianize society will prove futile. 

Religion must be “taught” as well as “caught.” We 
know it cannot be taught like the multiplication table. It 
must be practiced to be retained. A citizen benefits by 
schooling relative to the history and function of our free 
institutions. The mere schooling does not make him a citizen 
but it helps him to appreciate citizenship and to perform 
the duties of the same. Even so there is a sense in which 
religion must be taught. 

But who is to teach religion? We have looked to the 
home, the Church and the state. To-day the home is losing 
consciousness of such a responsibility; the Church has nearly 
forgotten it; the state disclaims such a responsibility. For 
a time, at least, no institution was willing to assume the 
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responsibility of giving the children week-day religious in- 
struction. We have found satisfaction in reproving the state 
for neglect in this matter. The Church said, “ Education is 
relegated to the state.” The state said, “On all subjects of a 
religious nature we must remain silent.” In consequence 
both the Church and the state rested on their oars and mil- 
lions of children were permitted to grow to maturity without 
any systematic religious instruction. 

There are three methods by which people have attempted 
to teach religion to the American people on week-days: First, 
by introducing religion into the curriculum of the public 
schools; second, by withdrawing our children from the pub- 
lic school and placing them in parochial schools; and third, 
by erecting a system of church schools running parallel with 
the schools of the state from the kindergurten to the uni- 
versity. 

The state cannot teach religion. Unto the state was as- 
signed the subject of general education. She assumed her 
responsibility and succeeds fairly well. Whilst we still 
have 5,500,000 illiterates over ten years of age within the 
confines of our country the Towner-Sterling bill on national 
education introduced in this present congress aims to stamp 
out illiteracy and make it impossible for any child to be 
damned to illiteracy because he chanced to be born in one 
of the waste places of the nation. The Church will experience 
a rich blessing when it takes a similar stand in reference to 
the stamping out of religious illiteracy. 

The state has regarded the child with greater seriousness 
than the ‘Church. Among a group of children in a fairly 
prosperous community it was found that the state gave the 
children in most fortunate circumstances thirty-three hours 
of instruction to the Church’s one. Amongst children in 
moderate circumstances the proportion was sixty to one. 
Among the lower classes there was no religious instruction 
at all—and this group represents approximately three 
fourths of the child population. 
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On religious subjects the state is silent. Religion has to 
do with “matters of conscience.” The state will not inter- 
fere with freedom of conscience. This is an outstanding 
tenet in our history of freedom in the state, a principle in 
which every lover of truth and religion ought to rejoice be- 
cause it forever renders impossible the suppression of truth. 
The fact that the state cannot teach religion does not set it 
in opposition to religion. Our theory of freedom excludes 
the definite study of religion from the curriculum of the pub- 
lic schgols. The Church and the state are separated and 
no patriotic citizen desires them merged. 

The parochial school system does not answer the purpose. 
If all denominations should follow this course we would 
destroy the public school and we would be without an agency 
that teaches the ideals necessary for the social solidarity of 
our democracy. Such a system, if universally followed, 
would eventually disrupt our democracy. The parochial 
school system is unpatriotic and undemocratic in principle, 
but nevertheless these schools stand out as an eloquent testi- 
mony to the sincerity of religious purpose with which the 
members of these communions regard their children. 

The erection of a system of church schools running paral- 
lel with the public schools from the kindergarten to the 
university is our only alternative. The Protestant Church 
must resort to week-day religious instruction. This is the 
only defensible method for the religious education of the 
American people. Only a religious agency can impart re- 
ligious instruction. President Faunce has well said, “The 
state cannot teach religion, the home will not and if the 
Church shirks her responsibility our nation within fifty years 
will be without the Christian religion—disintegrating and 
dying.” We must either assume our responsibility or per- 
mit our oncoming citizens to grow up without any syste- 
matic religious instruction or training. The Protestant 
Church must no longer use up her energy in reproving the 
state for her neglect to teach religion, must no longer evade 
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her responsibility but brave the task which is so peculiarly 
her own. 

The Protestant Church is willing to assume the responsi- 
bility. The program of week-day religious instruction calls 
for the correlation of religious educational work done in 
agencies at hand and also for specialization in existing agen- 
cies and in agencies not yet established in many communities. 

The work of correlation is important. The Inter-Church 
World Movement calls our attention to the lack of systematic 
religious education in the Protestant Church. The Protes- 
tant Church gives but 26 hours of religious instruction 
yearly in comparison with the Jewish 335 and the Roman 
Catholic 200. This states a truth in so far as the work of 
the Sunday School is concerned but not the whole truth. 
The field of religious education in the Protestant Church is 
not as devastated as some are prone to think. Aside from 
the Sunday School we have a group of educational agencies 
of wide variety and great influence. The Protestant home 
has not wholly lost its saving and sanctifying influence in the 
field of religious education. Our splendid corps of conse- 
crated public school teachers exert an influence worthy of our 
recognition. Then we must not be unmindful of our cate- 
chetical class in the local congregation, of the religious edu- 
cational work accomplished in our Christian schools and 
colleges and seminaries, the religious press, special organiza- 
tions such as the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Missionary Conferences, Mission 
Study classes, Boy Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. The agen- 
cies at hand, by means of which some form of religious edu- 
cation is given, are manifold. The Inter-Church is correct 
when it stresses the word systematic. The great need in the 
Protestant Church is to correlate these different agencies in a 
community so that they may reach the largest number and 
do the most good. A local federation in a community, con- 
sisting of ministers, leading laymen and representatives of 
these various agencies, is needed in order that the work may 
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be correlated and prove productive of most good. There is 
often much duplication without such correlation and both 
money and energy will be spent which could be used to 
better advantage. For example, one can readily see how 
craft work in a community that has a well supervised play- 
ground and a daily vacation Bible school would result in a 
duplication unless the work would be correlated. 

What is true in a community is often true in the Church 
at large. Our own church is thinking of instituting a Board 
of Religious Education. It is a wise step though somewhat 
belated. Another board of the Church has given the sub- 
ject of religious education much attention because it bears 
a vital relation to the Sunday School. Shall a new Board 
of Religious Education merely multiply machinery already 
in existence or shall there be a proper correlation of the 
work of the two boards dealing with the problem? The 
field is sufficiently large for both. It is not within the 
province of this paper to even suggest plans for such a 
correlation but I hope precaution will be taken so as not to 
burden the Church with the up-keep of needless machinery. 

But in addition to correlation there must be specialization. 
The Church must specialize by means of week-day religious 
instruction. In this work of specialization through the agen- 
cies of week-day schools at least five agencies claim our 
attention, namely, the home, the community school of re- 
ligious education and conferences, the daily vacation Bible 
school, the week-day church-school and the secondary schools, 
colleges and seminaries. 

The home should receive foremost attention in the con- 
sideration of any program bearing on religious education 
whether designed for the Sabbath or week-day. Too often 
it is disregarded as a positive agency in religious education. 
As the public school aims to serve the home in the education 
of its children even so the Church should realize its vital 
relation to the home which it aims to serve. The Christian 
home is the Christian Church in miniature. 
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Our programs for week-day religious instruction thus far 
formulated have little reference to the home. We need a 
graded curriculum of religious instruction for the family as 
well as for the Sunday School and the week-day school. 
The Church should assist the home and not try to displace 
it. There are certain responsibilities in the home the Church 
can never assume. Our homes have been negligent in regard 
to religious instruction but we are not ready to give them up 
like a sinking ship that is not worth pumping. We must 
aim to spiritualize the primary institution of the race. 

Special literature should be prepared for home instruction 
and for the promotion of family religion. The development 
of the Cradle Roll and the Home Department as calculated 
to bring together the parents and children, and restore 
family religion to its rightful place in the home and the 
Church, has not reached a state of perfection by any means. 
Here are great possibilities not yet realized. Where the 
home and the Church join hands it is well with the child. In 
a program of week-day religious instruction let us magnify 
the sacred responsibilities and the holy joys of fathers and 
mothers in the Christian nurture of their children. 

The community school of religious education and workers’ 
conferences mark the next logical step in the program of 
week-day religious instruction. The field of religious educa- 
tion remains to be possessed and the workers at our disposal 
are few. Unless the workers are properly trained the work 
will be fraught with many dangers and perils. It is easy 
enough to start a week-day school of religious education but 
there is a possibility of having such a school in name only. 
We need a community school of religious education and work- 
ers’ conferences for the training of leaders. 

The community school of religious education enlists the 
religious workers of a community for a period of twenty- 
four weeks yearly. It holds its sessions one evening a week, 
each session having two lesson periods of forty-five minutes 
each. The course covers three groups, the Biblical, depart- 
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mental, and professional or general. The school may func- 
tion under the State Sabbath School Association, the Inter- 
national Sabbath School Association or under the denomina- 
tional Sunday School Board. I have been connected with 
two schools of this nature, the one supervised by the Inter- 
national Sabbath School Association, the other by the State 
Sabbath School Association. There is very little difference, 
although the former may give the wider latitude in the 
selection of a course of study. In such a school subjects like 
the Daily ‘Vacation Bible School, the week-day church- 
school, the course of study for such schools, the dramatiza- 
tion of Bible stories, craft work and kindred subjects may 
be included. Such a school is basic in the work of week-day 
religious instruction. I believe that a community school 
of religious education is, next to the codperation of the home, 
the first logical step in any community effort to institute a 
system of week-day religious instruction. The aim of the 
community school of religious education is to furnish officers 
and teachers in the Sunday School and week-day church- 
school as well as religious workers in every phase of church 
work a normal training such as the normal schools or col- 
leges furnish for the teachers and officers of public education. 

We also are in need of summer conferences or workers’ 
conferences. We have a number of summer missionary con- 
ferences which train leaders for the local congregation. 
They have passed the day of experimentation and are recog- 
nized as established institutions of the Church. They sup- 
ply a great need. These conferences have proved a great 
impetus for missionary instruction in the local church. They 
train leaders. After attending a few of these conferences 
held in Pittsburgh Synod I asked myself the question, is it 
not possible to reproduce the work of the synodical confer- 
ence in my own church? The question was answered in the 
affirmative. Before the next conference a number of dele- 
gates were wisely chosen, all expenses were paid and definite 
instruction given that delegates were to train for the teach- 
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ing of a certain mission study book in our own proposed mis- 
sionary institute. 

In the fall of the year the missionary institute was 
launched. We met with the children at four o’clock on a 
Wednesday afternoon and with the adults on a Wednesday 
evening for seven successive weeks. Each day we had eight 
or nine classes with as many teachers, teaching text-books on 
missions and social service. The pastor conducted a half- 
hour period of Bible study prior to the one hour of class work 
which immediately followed. The plan worked. For four 
years the school has been conducted. The enrollment each 
year was more than 150 and the average attendance at the 
sessions of the school was always more than one hundred. 
This work can readily be duplicated in other congregations. 
The subject of missions and social service claims considera- 
tion in our program of religious week-day instruction. 

It seems very evident that conferences similar to our 
sionary conferences should be held in order to train lea 


would also have gratifying results. But our denomination 
is small, comparatively small, and we feel somewhat hesitant 
to launch a movement that calls for additional summer con- 
ferences. Personally I believe our missionary conferences 
should include the work of religious education, the two 
agencies should join hands for the present and thereby lessen 
the burden of expense. If this plan is not found feasible the 
only alternative left is to inaugurate a system of conferences 
dealing solely with the subject of religious education. It is 
absolutely essential to have these workers’ conferences. Our 
work along the line of week-day religious instruction will 
be haphazard unless we have proper facilities to train men 
and women for leadership. 

Having enlisted the codperation of the home and having 
succeeded in the training of men and women for leadership, 
we are in a position to specialize further in the field of 
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week-day religious instruction. The Daily Vacation Bible 
School is the next logical step. It greatly supplements the 
work of the Sunday School, but it is by no means the goal 
in this important field of work. Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools are being conducted in many communities. Last 
summer our country had about five thousand. This summer 
the number of schools is easily doubled. They are multi- 
plying at a surprising rate. The day is not far distant when 
practically every congregation will take up this work. 

The school meets during the vacation period five mornings 
each week for a period of five or six weeks with sessions from 
two to three hours each morning. The session each day con- 
sists of worship, Bible instruction, drills, games, stories bear- 
ing on ethics and missions and craft work. The courses 
known as the closely graded and departmental have been 
standardized. The establishment of a Daily Vacation Bible 
School is a possibility in the average community or congre- 
gation. Usually where such schools have been established the 
children were eager to attend and not infrequently it became 
necessary to turn away children for lack of workers and 
equipment. 

The school may be either a community school or denomi- 
national. If the community is willing to foster the enter- 
prise, very well. If not, the local church should take up the 
work. A community school has some advantages in ordinary 
circumstances over the school conducted by a local church. 
It has a larger field from which it can select its personnel of 
workers; it lessens the burden of expense on any particular 
church; it affords the Church an opportunity to express 
itself in terms of community life; and it helps develop a 
community consciousness for religious education which should 
run parallel to the community consciousness prevalent in re- 
gard to the public school education. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School is the step in the right 
direction but only a step in the onward march of the Church 
in the operation of its religious educational program. The 
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Daily Vacation Bible School cannot fill the gap. It can only 
fill the gap in vacation time. The burden of religious edu- 
cation for the school year is left to the Sunday School—an 
institution whose time is too limited to do the work ade- 
quately. The community must aim to inaugurate the week- 
day school of religious education. 

The week-day school of religious education is designed to 
give every child several hours, or periods, of instruction in 
religion every week. It aims at an efficiency on a par with 
that of the public school. It seeks to provide for children 
that part of their education which lies beyond the province 
and power of the public school. Last year there were at least 
one hundred communities in our country who maintained 
week-day schools of religious instruction. They are sepa- 
rate from the public school and yet codperate to the extent 
that the public school often gives time allotment to the chil- 
dren upon the written request of parents or guardians. 

There are three main types of week-day church-schools, 
namely, (1) the interdenominational-community type; (2) 
the church-group type; and (3) the local church school. 

The interdenominational-community type is embodied by 
the week-day schools at Gary, Ind., and at Van Wert, Ohio. 
According to this type codéperating churches appoint dele- 
gates which constitute a Religious Board of Education in 
the community. The Gary religious schools, with an en- 
rollment of 3,600 representing 72 per cent. of the school 
children enrolled in the first eight grades, are most likely the 
most outstanding schools of religion in our country to-day. 
Van Wert provides religious instruction for the first six 
grades. In the year 1919-1920 the public school enrollment 
in the first six grades was 980; the enrollment in the church 
schools was 850 or 86 per cent. of the public school enroll- 
ment. 

The church-group type calls for a codperation of pastors 
in a community in arranging with the public school for a 
time-program of the classes for all the churches and the 
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various denominations conduct their own schools. Batavia, 
Ill., a town of five thousand inhabitants, has schools of this 
type. Of the 725 pupils in the villege schools all but 15 
are enrolled in the church schools, that is, over 97 per cent. 

The local church school has a series of classes conducted 
without definite community codperation. The work is done 
by the local church. There are a number of such local 
church schools. 

Then, in addition to these three outstanding types, there are 
many others. In Toledo the week-day schools are under the 
direct supervision of the church federation of that city. 

Corydon, a rural village of 2,000 population, in the state 
of Iowa, conducts a very successful school. The pastors of 
the Protestant churches in that village choose one of their 
number as a leader. In the grades up to the eighth every 
child is enrolled, a total of 250. : 

For a purely community organization, independent of de- 
nominations, the “Malden Plan” is the most outstanding. 
Malden is a suburb of Boston. Its population consists of 
23,000 Protestants, 17,000 Catholics and 11,000 Jews. The 
community elects the council of religious education and the 
same is incorporated under the laws of the state. Professor 
Athearn, the chairman of the Commission of Religious Edu- 
cation of the International Sunday School Association and 
the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations, 
is the chairman of the Executive Committee. The “ Malden 
Plan” proved a success and argues strongly in favor of 
community codperation in religious education. 

Each community has its own particular needs and prob- 
lems. Community life and needs must be carefully studied 
and conditions prevalent will decide what type of school 
will prove most helpful. 

The schools in operation reveal the fact that the children 
are eager to attend when the opportunity is offered. In most 
every community where these week-day schools are in opera- 
tion the enrollment in the week-day schools of religion 
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when compared with the enrollment in the public school in 
corresponding grades is proportionately larger than that of 
the Sunday School. In Toledo 40 per cent. of the total en- 
rollment consists of children who are not enrolled in any 
Sunday School. 

The financing of such projects is not always easy. Teach- 
ers are usually paid an amount equivalent to that of the 
public school teacher, teaching the same grade. Some are 
on full time, others on part time. Usually the codperating 
churches underwrite the budget. Often the community is 
challenged to assist in raising the amount of money needed. 

In Gary religious schools no tuition is charged but the 
community is canvassed and individuals interested in the 
work are given an opportunity to help the schools financially. 
Parents of children enrolled are encouraged to help main- 
tain the schools. Large industrial corporations of Gary 
have made contributions. Then many of the churches are 
under the supervision of mission boards and these denomi- 
national boards have made grants of money towards the sup- 
port of the schools. 

The time available for the work of these schools of re- 
ligious instruction is usually the critical problem. In many 
communities the public schools have codperated very freely 
with the church schools. In the majority of cases pupils are 
released from the public school sessions for religious instruc- 
tion. The law of the state does not prohibit such an arrange- 
ment. The matter rests with the local school authorities. 
In Gary the children are privileged to use their play periods 
for religious instruction provided the parent or guardian 
so elects. The Gary public school system has longer school 
sessions and more play periods than most other schools, and 
this system lends itself very well to the work of the re- 
ligious schools. Especially is this true of the first six 
grades. 

In Corydon and Van Wert time is taken from the regular 
school sessions. In Northfield children whose parents so 
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elect are excused from public school for religious instruction 
each Wednesday afternoon at 2:45. In Batavia, IIl., and 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., the schools release their children. In 
Toledo, Grand Rapids and Rochester, students are assigned, 
upon parental application, to these week-day schools of re- 
ligion. Different groups from the several grades have dif- 
ferent days assigned them and each group has a minimum 
of at least one hour of religious instruction each week. 

Many week-day schools meet before the public school time 
and some after school time. Some conduct their schools on 
Saturday. New York City has one hundred centers for re- 
ligious instruction during week-days but the school authori- 
ties have not yet consented to release the children during 
school session. 

Of a hundred week-day schools from which information 
has been gathered twelve meet in the morning before the 
opening of the school classes. Twenty-five meet in the after- 
noon after the dismissal of the public school classes. Three 
meet on Saturday. Sixty meet during the day while the 
public school classes are in session. In most cases the public 
schools codperate in the allotment of time. The Church can- 
not insist that the public school teach religion, but the 
Church should ask the state to codperate with the Church 
in the allotment of time for week-day religious instruction. 

The place of meeting also concerns us. Schools of the 
local church type or the church-group type usually meet in 
churches. Schools of the interdenominational-community 
type prefer to meet in some other building in close proximity 
to the public school buildings. Especially is this true where 
the public school gives time allotment. Many buildings of 
this nature are being provided. In a number of communi- 
ties where the Protestant religion is the only religion public 
school buildings have been utilized for this purpose. This 
plan of procedure is open to question. It is well to abide by 
the Golden Rule. 
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The curriculum of the week-day church-school is the per- 
plexing problem of this new enterprise. For some time the 
“Gary Leaflets” were the only material available. These 
lessons are built closely after the pattern of the International 
Graded Series. A duplication of work done in the Sunday 
School is apt to be the consequence. 

At the present time two courses of action are open rela- 
tive to the curriculum of the week-day church-school. The 
curriculum may be correlated with the Sunday School les- 
sons and be made an extension of the Sunday School course, 
or it may consist of an entirely new separate course of 
study. 

The Keystone Lessons of the Baptists and the Depart- 
mental Graded Lessons of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches are being expanded and supplemented so as to 
furnish teaching material for both the Sunday School and 
the week-day church-school. The Christian Nurture Lessons 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, stressing Information, 
Memory Work, Church Loyalty, Devotional Life and Chris- 
tian Service, are being used for week-day religious instruc- 
tion. The Protestant Episcopal Church tends to make the 
Sunday School more devotional and the week-day school 
expressional and instructional. 

Some contend for a separate course of study. Under the 
general editorship of Professor George H. Betts, of the 
Northwestern University, a course known as the “ Week- 
day School Series” is being prepared. The work consists of 
eleven text-books for use in week-day religious instruction. 

Professor A. Duncan Yocum, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is working on a course of study for week-day 
schools in connection with work done in this particular in 
Philadelphia. The course seems most promising. It can be 
used to advantage both on the departmental plan and the 
more closely graded plan. According to the latter plan 
children would be in two-year periods. The course also 
provides excellent material for the devotional period. 
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Whether the curriculum for the week-day school should 
follow the departmental plan or the more closely graded 
plan will remain an open question. We have reached no 
sense of unanimity on this subject as a Protestant Church 
in our Sunday School work and we cannot expect a sense of 
unanimity in this new project. Again we must study our 
problems and then adopt the course that meets the condi- 
tions. The week-day church-school has become a reality. If 
school time is allotted it will not be an additional burden 
to the child. Where such schools exist no complaint is made 
by either parent or child that the work is a hardship. In- 
deed, if there is to be a lightening of the burden it must not 
be at the expense entirely of the child’s religious instruc- 
tion and training. The task before us now is to inau- 
gurate the system, standardize the course of study, awaken 
a community consciousness in favor of the enterprise and 
then the public school authorities will recognize the week- 
day church-school and eventually award credit for success- 
ful work done and also give time allotment. The demands 
for school time and school credit are logically identical. If 
credit is not justifiable, neither is time allotment. 

The subject of week-day religious instruction also bears a 
vital relation to our secondary schools, colleges and semi- 
naries. By the secondary school we mean the six years which 
come before college entrance, including the seventh and 
eighth grades, the high school, the boarding schools and 
also the industrial and vocational schools. Some week-day 
church-schools include the seventh and eighth grades. 

The high school has not been touched by week-day church- 
schools to any marked extent. We have now what is known 
as the “ Accredited High-School-Bible-Study” basis. Many 
high schools give their students credit for one to two units 
of the fourteen units usually required for high school grad- 
uation by the study of the Bible outside the school. Such 


a course must receive the approval of the state educational 
authorities and must be pursued under conditions of study 
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which ensure that the work shall be of a grade equal to 
that which the student would do in the regular high school. 
The one difficulty is that many of the colleges fail to accept 
the High-School-Bible-Study credits upon entrance. The 
plan, however, is in operation in many centers. 

The North Dakota Plan has received favorable attention 
in many quarters. The plan is standardized and gives aca- 
demic credit. The only text-books consist of a syllabus and 
the Bible. At first one half unit was given as credit but 
now the course is being revised and a full unit of credit will 
be given. _The work is under the supervision of the state 
and not the Church. Religious instruction is prohibited and 
Bible study is encouraged for its cultural value only. The 
state board conducts the examinations once each year of stu- 
dents who take the course under approved instructors. At 
the close of the first six years of operation, the year 1919, 
a total of 1,162 papers were sent in. Of this number 961 
passed the examination. The plan is followed in other 
states and has many enthusiastic supporters. It accomplishes 
a noble purpose but it misses the mark when it insists on 
Bible study for cultural value only. 

The Colorado Plan is somewhat similar. According to 
this plan emphasis is placed on the teacher instead of the 
syllabus. The teacher must be a college graduate or the 
equivalent. The course of study is formulated by co- 
operating committees from the State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and the State Teachers’ Association. 

Similar experiments are in progress in Austin, Texas, in 
Virginia, and in Birmingham, Ala. In Birmingham, Ala., 
credits are given in elementary grades as well as secondary 
grades. 

The Virginia Plan is worthy of further consideration. The 
State Board of Education at its meeting in 1916 passed the 
following resolution: “In response to a widespread desire 
throughout the state, voiced by resolutions adopted by vwa- 


nous religious and educational associations, the State Board 
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of Education of Virginia hereby authorizes high school 
principals to give such pupils as fulfil the requirements set 
forth in the official syllabus of Bible Study prepared by the 
committee appointed by the Board, not less than half a unit 
nor more than one unit of credit for Bible courses, in lieu 
of regular high school electives of like credit value.” The 
committee representing Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches prepared the syllabus. The teaching may be 
done in Sunday Schools, Vacation Bible Schools, Y. M. C. A. 
or Y. W. C. A,, or in private schools or classes. No public 
school funds are available for the work. The syllabus con- 
tains the following courses: (1) Old Testament History, 
(2) Old Testament Literature, (3) New Testament History 
and Literature. The above plan is commendable. It is a 
guide post, we trust, and not a hitching post along the way 
of week-day religious instruction. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that religious education will never perform its real 
mission until it is separated from state supervision. 

In the boarding schools of the Church, in industrial and 
vocational schools there are less obstacles to overcome. 
Whether these schools are under private management or 
under the supervision of the Church the matter of religious 
instruction concerns the management of the school. Many of 
our secondary schools give systematic religious instruction 
and give it a definite place in their curriculum. A com- 
mittee, representing the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation, has recommended courses of Bible study for secondary 
schools, namely, (1) Narratives and Songs of the Old Testa- 
ment, (2) History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, (3) Life 
and Work of Jesus and Paul. 

The college, especially the church college, must become 
a radiating influence in the field of religious education. The 
church college has a free hand in this particular and no 
institution is in a better position to promote week-day re- 
ligious instruction than the church college. In the last 
twenty years the student body has more than quadrupled in 
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membership. In many respects the church college has the 
initial and primary responsibility in this field. May she 
arise to the demands of the present situation. Her attitude 
towards religious education will awaken a new appreciation 
of its place in the life of the nation and this will have a 
profound influence on state institutions. As the college sends 
out teachers into the field of general education even so may 
she develop leaders in the field of religious education. It will 
help the college to awaken the spirit of unselfishness in the 
hearts of the students and the student will receive the great- 
est blessing a college course can give. 

Nearly two hundred colleges have accepted the course of 
study recommended for secondary schools by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education as a satisfactory basis for one 
unit of college entrance credit in Bible study. Surely, if this 
work is accepted as an entrance credit the college is obliged 
to train its students to teach these subjects accepted for en- 
trance even as it trains students to teach other subjects ac- 
cepted for entrance to college. Mere logic should lead col- 
leges to have a course in Bible study leading to the training 
of its men and women for leadership in the work of week- 
day religious instruction. 

A joint commission on religious education in colleges, rep- 
resenting the Religious Education Association, the Council 
of Church Boards of Education and the Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations, recommends a mini- 
mum course of thirty semester hours, leading to a certificate 
in religious education. They recommend the following sub- 
jects for.study: Bible, teaching value of Biblical material, 
curriculum, the Christian religion, educational psychology, 
introduction to the study of religious education, teaching the 
Christian religion (with observation and practice), organiza- 
tion and administration, history of religious education in 
America. 

The day has come when religious education will have a 
definite place in the college and university curricula. The 
work should count for one unit of credit, at least, in the 
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college course. We will miss our present opportunity if, in 
this time when laymen are more and more becoming teach- 
ers and leaders in religion, we shall fail to do for the lay 
leader and lay teacher a like service to that which the Church 
has all along insisted upon the clergy. 

Much might be said in reference to the relation of the 
seminary to week-day religious instruction. Here is the 
crux of the problem in a very pronounced sense. We keenly 
feel the need of more definite work in this particular in our 
own church. In. the final analysis the real leader in any 
system of week-day religious instruction in any community 
is the pastor. Often the work lags in a community because 
the pastor is not prepared to exercise the leadership he ought 
to exercise. The seminary in the training of its ministers 
ought to leave no stone unturned, strive to familiarize the 
student with the whole subject of religious education for 
Sabbath and week-day and prepare him for aggressive lead- 
ership in this important work in any community he may be 
privileged to serve. 

Week-day religious instruction is not a fad. The program 
presented in this paper is not a dream. In many communi- 
ties it is a reality. The rural community with its centralized 
public schools can adapt itself to the program as well as the 
town or city. We feel the need. The demand for week-day 
religious instruction throughout the next decade will become 
irresistible. Wherever efforts of this kind are started they 
are not discontinued. The reflex influence on the Sunday 
School is good. It improves the Sunday School, better teach- 
ing is stimulated, pupils are better trained and new recruits 
are introduced to the Sunday School. 

The Church that would save itself and the world must 
first of all win and hold its children. This can be done 
only through Christian nurture and training. The experi- 
ence of the Church convinces us that preservation is better 
than rescue, conservation better than reclamation. The 
Church will do well to follow the example of its Founder and 
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Teacher who placed a child in the midst. It is our prayer 
that the Church may place the child in her midst and pre- 
pare the next generation with those motives, ideals and 
habits which will help them to live a life conformable to 
the Christian ideal and lead that generation to do the wlil 
of God in a loving society. 


GREENVILLE, Pa. 
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IS CHURCH ATTENDANCE INDISPENSABLE TO 
THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CHRISTIAN? 


C. E. CREITZ. 


Even the value of church attendance is constantly chal- 
lenged in our day; much more, therefore, would insistence on 
its indispensableness be resented in many quarters. 

The doctrine of “just as good” is widely prevalent, not 
only among the out-and-out irreligious, but also among many 
members of the Church. “ We are just as good as those who 
go; so what’s the difference?” If one can be upright and 
honorable and well-behaved; if a man pays his debts, loves 
his wife and children, lives decently, is unselfish and gener- 
ous, “what,” people ask, “can church-going give to such a 
man that he does not already possess? ” 

Is it possible then to vindicate in the court of reason and 
experience the practice of going to church? Can we prove 
its indispensableness to the highest type of Christian? 

Let us begin by inquiring into the meaning of the chief 
terms of our question. 

First, then, what is the highest type of Christian? All 
really great words defy definition. They are too vital, too 
complex, too many-sided even for adequate description. 
Jesus must have recognized this fact, for He rarely, if ever, 
defined any of the great words that constantly fell from 
His lips. To show the meaning of the word neighbor, He 
related the story of the Good Samaritan. The parable of 
the prodigal son was his definition of the word salvation. 
To the question, “ What is truth?” His answer was, “I am 
the truth.” Most of the words and ideas that He used 
were too big with meaning to be confined in a definition. 
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’ Words like Christianity, democracy, salvation, brother- 
hood belong to this class. Ask a score of men to define 
any of these terms and you will get twenty different answers, 
some of them in actual conflict with each other. Each man 
will probably see only one or at most only a few of the 
aspects of their varied meanings. 

Parties, denominations, sects are no doubt for the most 
part the result of emphasizing one element of truth to the 
exclusion of all others. There is no harm done by holding 
tenaciously to an idea, because one believes it to be true. 
The harm comes from insisting that no other idea can 
be true. 

President Lowell, in preaching on the text, “ Woe unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter! ” makes the significant statement, “that 
no one thinks that he is himself putting darkness for light, 
evil for good or bitter for sweet; but every one is sure that 
some other people are doing so.” 

The spirit of toleration, to be sure, is exposed to grave 
danger. One can easily drift into the attitude of indifference. 
Because truth is so many-sided; because so many convictions 
can be held on the same subject, it is easy to become intel- 
lectually flabby and spineless. There is perhaps not much 
‘to choose between those who, on the one hand, set them- 
selves up as the final judges over all other minds, and de- 
mand that every one else shall see and express vital truth as 
they do; and those who, on the other hand, have no convic- 
tions at all on the ground that so many other convictions on 
the same subject are conceivable. 

Here again Jesus is our best guide. He knew when to be 
intolerant and uncompromising, as when He said, “ He that 
is not with me is against me.” But on another occasion He 
restrained the intolerant attitude of His disciples when He 
said to them, “he that is not against you is for you.” 
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The word Christian plainly is derived from Christ. He 
must be at the heart of its meaning. Something of Him- 
self, or of what He said or of His spirit, must evidently be 
in it. But no definition of the word suits all people. 

For instance, one frequently hears it said that America 
is not a Christian nation. It is possible of course so to de- 
fine the word as to make this statement true. If we mean 
by a Christian nation, a nation where the Christian ideal has 
been realized, then America is not a Christian nation. But 
if a nation may be called Christian in which the predominant 
ideals are of the Christian type, then America is a Christian 
nation. 

So likewise in the case of an individual there is often 
confusion in the use of the word Christian. We hear it said 
of a man that he is not a Christian or he would not have 
done so and so. That may be true and it may not. If be- 
ing a Christian means having achieved the Christian ideal 
in personal life and conduct, then such a man is not a Chris- 
tian. But if being a Christian means having accepted sin- 


cerely Christ and His ideal of life, then such a man may’ 


still be a Christian. Paul acknowledged failure of attain- 
ment, but not failure of being a Christian. 

While exact definition is impossible, we should nevertheless 
be able to indicate some of the marks of a Christian that 
would at once differentiate him from a pagan, a Buddhist, 
an infidel or even a man of the world. 

In the Heidelberg Catechism we find this answer to the 
question, “ Why art thou called a Christian? ” “ Because I am 
a member of Christ by faith.” That answer goes to the root 
of the matter. It reveals the source of the Christian life. 
Without this vital union with Jesus Christ, the Christian 
life is inconceivable. There are those who would say that 
with such a union the Christian life is inevitable. 

It must be granted, however, that merely possessing the 
life-principle of Christianity, and being filled with the life 
and spirit of Jesus, does not in itself assure a high type of 
Christian living according to our modern standards. 
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Our age demands more than the avowal of this mystical 
union of the believer with Christ, more than personal recti- 
tude and purity of character. Indeed it has become quite 
common to declare that a man is not a Christian if he fails 
or goes wrong in some social act, while on the other hand we 
find the current assurance that a man is a Christian when 
he is socially right, even if in his personal attitude toward 
God he may be wrong. Get right with man has supplanted 
the slogan, Get right with God. 

Here lies one of our most difficult problems—the con- 
founding of morality and social ethics with religion in the 
minds of many people. 

If a man can be honest, clean, generous, fair, just, with- 
out the Church and religion, why should he assume the 
burdens and responsibilities of the religious life? 

We may grant at once that it is possible to possess all the 
outward marks of a Christian without being a Christian. To 
begin with, a man may have a religious creed. He may have 
well-defined doctrinal views on God and man, on life and 
destiny. He may also attend church regularly and take part 
in her activities. He may read the Bible and pray. And 
in addition to all this he may lead a correct moral life. 
Surely such a man must be a Christian. Well, he may and 
he may not. He may hold his creed as he does any other 
fact of knowledge. “There is nothing necessarily religious 
about just believing that certain facts are facts.” His church- 
going may be a mere habit or out of loyalty to the institution 
to which he happens to belong. Even the fact that a man 
reads the Bible and prays is in itself no assurance that he 
is a Christian. And we all know men whose moral life and 
whose social conduct is on a higher plane than that of many 
Christians, even though they never go to church and make 
no religious profession. 

It must be conceded that a Christian may fail, and that 
many do, in measuring up to the standards set for him by his 
age. Unfortunately, perhaps, even the possession of a Christ- 
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like spirit, the spirit of love and good-will, is in itself no 
assurance of right conduct. Sheer intelligence as well as the 
right spirit furnish the condition for right doing. 

Our social ills can not be cured simply by having a 
group of people with the Christian spirit. They must also 
find out wise ways of expressing that spirit. A mere gen- 
eral feeling of good-will to everybody is not sufficient. In- 
deed we are not so much lacking in the spirit of good-will as 
in intelligence to apply the good-will that we already have. 
“Love will safeguard men from meanness, but only intel- 
ligence can safeguard love from weakness and irresponsi- 
bility.” Our children do not suffer so much from lack of 
love as from a lack of knowledge to love wisely. 

It is said that bachelors and old maids know more about 
bringing up children than all the parents on earth, and yet 
it may be taken for granted that the average parent is far 
more genuinely concerned about the welfare of his children 
than all the bachelors and old maids in the universe. What 
then is the reason for so much parental failure? Not lack 
of love, surely, not lack of desire to promote the best wel- 
fare of their children; it must be lack of knowledge or 
wisdom or will, or is there a reason perhaps, sometimes, in 
the sheer fact of the personality of the child itself? 

But this problem exists not alone in the home. It is 
present also in the world of labor and industry, in politics 
and government, in international and in inter-racial relation- 
ships. Our problems, it seems to me, do not lie nearly so 
much in the hearts of Christians as in their heads. To one 
man in our Christian communities who is hard and cold and 
cruel and unsympathetic, there are a score who are tender 
and kind and considerate. The mean men in our churches 
are always in the minority. Right social conduct is more 
frequently a matter of knowing how than it is of the right 
spirit. 

To quote another passage from President Lowell: “Of 
course, every one believes that he thinks clearly himself. So 
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did the little Scotch girl, who said, ‘Grandmother, all the 
world is daft but thee and me, and I think thee a little 
queer, sometimes.’ No one really thinks clearly unless he 
has thought long and profoundly, unless he comprehends the 
point of view of those who do not agree with him; unless 
he has found out the limitations of his own principles; for 
all theories, principles, maxims and rules of human con- 
duct can be carried ad absurdum. They all have their 
proper limits, because at some point they come into con- 
flict with other principles not less true, and not less limited. 
A doctor, for example, is sent for by a patient whose life 
may depend on how soon medical attendance arrives. The 
doctor’s obvious duty is to go as quickly as possible. He 
goes in his auto at the utmost speed, and in so doing runs 
over and kills a child. Clearly we must revise the statement 
of the doctor’s duty. He must go as quickly as is consistent 
with due care not to run over some one else.” 

President Harding has declared over and over again his 
eagerness to promote the peace of the world, and to safe- 
guard humanity against a new outbreak of war. And there 
is no reason whatsoever to doubt his sincerity. But how 
to bring about what all sane men desire, not to say what all 
Christian men desire—that is the problem. Even the ‘bitter- 
est enemies of Woodrow Wilson must concede that he had 
a deep passion in his heart for the peace of the world and 
that he was willing to lay down his life for his faith and 
his hope, which indeed he did. But all men are not by 
any means agreed that he knew the way by which the peace 
of the world can be assured. But surely the difficulty did 
not lie in his profound convictions, in his passionate desire, 
in his unconquerable hope, but in his intellect. If his enemies 
are right, and if many of his friends are right, he failed to 
conceive the proper program of action for the world’s future 
peace. It was not his spirit but his intellect that was at 
fault. He did not know how. 
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A deep pathos runs through what its author calls the 
“Cry of the Age”: 


What shall I do to be just, 

What shall I do for the gain of the world, 
For its sadness? 

Teach me, O seers that I trust, 
Chart me the difficult main 

Leading out of my sorrow and madness, 
Preach me the purging of pain. 


Shall I wrench from my finger the ring 
To cast to the tramp at my door? 
Shall I tear off each luminous thing 
To drop in the palm of the poor? 
What shall I do to be just? 
Teach me, O ye in the light, 
Whom the poor and the rich alike trust, 
My heart is aflame to be right. 


* 


I believe that what the Christian world is waiting for is 
the knowledge and wisdom necessary to make the Christian 
spirit effective, and here we face the problem of all educa- 
tion. It is far easier to change a man’s spirit than it is to 
give him wisdom and understanding. A change of heart 
or attitude of life may take place in a moment, but knowl- 
edge is of slow growth and often can be gained only by 
long and painful processes of experimentation. No one, I 
suppose, would doubt the original intent and desire of the 
present leaders in Russia to bring about a more humane and 
equable social organization, but the evidence is all too clear 
for doubt that they lack altogether the wisdom to bring into 
fulfilment the desires of their heart. 

May I venture then this definition of a Christian: The 
highest type of Christian is one who is a member of Christ 
by faith and who strives to realize in his personal and social 
life and conduct the highest ideals which the spirit of 
Christ in him and the intelligence of his age make it pos- 
sible for him to achieve. Such a man may achieve much 
or little in the eyes of the world, but if he is vitally one 
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with Christ through faith and if he strives honestly to 
make real in his own life and conduct what the spirit of 
Christ and the intelligence which he has or can acquire, make 
possible, he is a Christian. 

What now do we mean by church attendance? Originally 
the word church signified merely the “House of the Lord.” 
In a wider sense the word stands for the congregation itself, 
or for a number of congregations or churches collectively. 
In the widest sense it stands for the whole body of believers, 
as for instance in the definition of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. For our purpose the church may be defined as the 
building or place where a Christian congregation assembles, 
usually on the Lord’s Day, for worship and the preaching 
of the Word. Church attendance then means going to the 
place where the Christian congregation meets for worship 
and the preaching of the Gospel, and it may be assumed 
further that it means that such attendance shall be fairly 
regular and habitual. 

Why then should a Christian attend church? Is it essen- 
tial or optional? Experience and observation show that this 
question is not answered in the same way by all people. 

What, then, are the reasons most commonly advanced 
against the obligation of church attendance? 

Well, there are hypocrites in the Church. That is re- 
garded as a knock-out blow for any defender of the Church. 
No further argument seems to be necessary if the Church 
can be convicted of harboring hypocrites, for degradation 
can descend no lower than that. 

Then .the Church is too slow, too formal or too cold for 
others. Some do not like her business methods, or her creeds, 
or her missionary program. It has no remedy for social ills; 
it is a rich man’s club; it stands in the way of progress and 
hinders the dawning of new truth on the people; it is the 
defender of things as they are. It did not or could not pre- 
vent the war, so what’s the use of maintaining an institution 
that can not serve humanity in its greatest need. Then one 
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can be just as good without going to church, and at any 
rate God can be worshipped better in the mountains or by 
the seaside than in stuffy churches. 

Here is a statement of reasons as given in a letter on the 
subject to the editor of a religious journal, which undoubt- 
edly speaks the mind of multitudes of people: 

“The reason that the masses are not interested in the 
Church is because it has nothing to offer that the people 
want. It offers heaven and the people do not want a future 
heaven. Not one out of a hundred ever thinks of heaven or 
hell. What the people want is heaven here on earth—pretty 
homes, good incomes, good food, opportunities for their 
children, freedom from care and worries over money and 
from disease and doctors’ bills that they can’t pay. The 
Church offers charity. I will admit that it has done very 
well. But the masses do not want charity. They want to 
be able to live so they will never need charity. They want 
to own the mills and shops and mines and farms themselves 
and run them for the common good. The Church offers 
forgiveness from sin. The masses are not interested in sin 
because they do not believe in it. They think that if the 
conditions of life were what they ought to be, there would 
be no temptation to sin. Let the Church start out to make 
these conditions right, let it offer the people what they want 
and they will rise up and call it blessed.” Nothing could be 
truer than that. If any institution could or would give all 
of us what we want, we should hold it blessed forevermore. 
If Christ would have given the people of His day what they 
wanted, they would certainly never have crucified Him. 

It will not do, however, simply to dismiss the objections to 
the Church and church-going as the evidence of a wicked and 
perverse nature. There are undoubtedly multitudes of men 
and women who not only do not find any help in church- 
going, but who regard its practice as a positive harm to 
themselves. I have in mind, of course, only those whose in- 
difference or opposition is due to honest convictions and not 
to moral turpitude. 
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It is easy to see, for instance, why a young man, with a 
growing and expanding mind, avaricious of truth, accepting 
nothing on mere authority or tradition, should find the cock- 
sureness of many preachers intolerable. His intellect would 
find itself in constant rebellion in a service where the reason 
was regarded as an instrument of the devil to despoil young 
people of their spiritua) birthright. One can understand 
why such an one would soon drift into the ranks of the non- 
church-goers. 

It is easy to see, likewise, why a person with a passion for 
social righteousness and regeneration should find his soul 
constantly outraged by preaching that gives no evidence of 
knowing that there are any social wrongs to be made right. 
Dr. A. J. Brown speaks of a veteran clergyman who, after 
hearing that he had preached a sermon on the pitiable lot 
of women and children in sweat-shops, piously said that he 
thanked God that in a ministry of fifty years he had never 
preached on such a subject, but that he had confined himself 


to the Gospel. Would it be any wonder if a Christian with 
a heart aflame with the passion of the social Gospel, as we 
are wont to call it now-a-days, would soon cease attending 
the services where that kind of a preacher held forth. 
Church-going under such circumstances might develop un- 
Christian traits in his disposition and character. 


But on the other hand it is equally true that men and 
women who have been reared in the traditional theology, 
whose creed was fixed by the fathers, whose Bible is equally 
inspired in every jot and tittle, who associate their eternal 
welfare with faith in the dogmas of the Church as they 
learned them, and who have passed the age when the mind 
is naturally hospitable to new truth, must be pained and 
confused by the preaching of a young man who treats with 
indifference and perhaps disrespect or contempt the most 
sacred convictions of their hearts. Could we blame these 
people overmuch if they finally ceased attending a church 
from which they had to go away confused and bewildered; 
unhelped and unfed? It is easy to see how such souls 
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would find church-going almost intolerable, for their deepest 
emotions would constantly be outraged. 

One could also understand, perhaps, if one were willing 
to exchange places, why men who are struggling with the 
difficult problems of business and industry, and politics and 
government, should find it difficult to listen to men who 
either berate them constantly for their selfishness and un- 
brotherly conduct, or insist on their adopting remedies for 
social ills which they are convinced, whether rightly or 
wrongly, would be worse than the disease. 

All this shows the tremendously difficult and important 
problems with which the pulpit has to deal in our day. In 
a simpler age, in a more ignorant age when the Church was 
the custodian and the dispenser of all knowledge and of all 
faith, preaching was child’s play in comparison with to-day. 
How to feed and help the aged saint whose inherited faith 
is to him as precious as life itself and at the same time hold 
and satisfy the mind and conscience of the growing and 
unfolding youth; how to inspire and guide those who are 
consumed with a passion for social righteousness, but who 
for the most part are not occupying the positions in life 
where these problems have to be worked out, and at the 
same time retain the respect and confidence of those on 
whose shoulders rests the responsibility of the commerce and 
industry and government of the world—that is the problem. 
If one were called upon to minister to but a single one of 
these groups, the task would be easy enough. But all of 
them are often found in the same congregation. Is it any 
wonder that we can not always hold all of them by our 
preaching ? 

We have looked now at a number of the reasons why 
many people do not go to church. Let us consider in the 
next place some of the reasons for church attendance as 
given by those who go. 

A recent study of this subject was made by a Baptist 
minister, the results of which are given in a small pamphlet 
entitled “Is Church Attendance Worth While?” He di- 
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vides church-goers into seven groups, according to the reasons 
which each group gives for going to church: 

1. We go to church to hear the sermon. We love the Word 
of God and we delight in the preaching. 

2. We go to church for Christian fellowship. We love the 
brethren and it is a joy to worship with them. 

3. We go to church to get spiritual food. We are so 
constantly with the world and its material affairs that once 
each week we attend divine services to have our hungry and 
impoverished souls fed and refreshed. 

4. We go to church for comfort. We have so many sor- 
rows, trials and burdens and there is always something in 
the services that gives us comfort and courage for the battle 
of life. 

5. We go to church for the delightful experiences that 
come to us under the spell of the preeching and the singing. 
The Church to us is like a little heaven below. We have 
our mountain-top experiences there. It is then that we are 
lifted above the soiled things of the earth. We often feel 
as though we would like to continue such blissful emotions 
indefinitely. It is hard to come down again to the drudgery 
of a commonplace life. 

6. We go to church to please the pastor. We like him and 
we are determined that he shall not get discouraged. Not 
that the service means so much to us, but we want to show 
our appreciation of the new preacher. We care little about 
the heathen, but then the pastor is trying to make us mission- 
ary and of course we give to help him. We get very little 
out of the prayer-meetings, but we go to stand by the pastor. 
We would greatly prefer to stay at home on Sunday nights, 
but there are so few to attend this service that we go—it 
makes a few more to fill up the empty benches. We have 
a good pastor and unless more of us stand by him, we are 
afraid we will lose him. 

7. We go to church to worship God. 

While these answers are not all of equal value, they 
probably represent in the main the diversified motives which 
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gather the average congregation on a Sunday morning or 
evening. 

It is significant, however, that there is not a really unselfish 
note in any of them. It is no mean achievement, of course, 
to bring men comfort, to provide wholesome fellowship and 
seasons of spiritual exaltation, but that is not the primary 
mission of the Church. That mission is to make disciples 
of all nations, teaching them to observe all things that have 
been commanded her of her Lord. 

Perhaps we need to shift the emphasis from the effort to 
help people to an endeavor to get them to help us. As long 
as Moses said to Hobab, Come thou with us and we will 
do thee good, Hobab said No, thank you, I feel no need of 
your help. But when Moses asked for Hobab’s services, 
Hobab came. As long as we ask people to come to hear our 
sermons, can we blame them if they say, No, thank you, we 
can hear a better sermon around the corner, or we can read 
better sermons at home than we have ever heard in our 
church. Or if we say to people, Come to church and you 
will get into good company, can we blame them if they 
tell us that they prefer to select their own company. And 
when we remember that the truest worship is when one is 
alone with God, can we insist that people must come to 
church even to worship God? 

But if the Christian has duties not only to himself but 
to all the world and if the Church is the chief instrument in’ 
the hand of God for the establishment of His Kingdom in 
the earth, then it is utterly impossible to be a high type 
Christian without being at the same time also a church- 
goer, for the existence of the Church is dependent on people 
going to church. Prevent the believers in any cause from 
meeting together and you destroy the cause. The most 
desperate blow that was struck at the infant Church was 
forbidding believers to assemble together. The very life of 
Christianity was saved to the world in the catacombs of 
Rome. Had the persecuting emperors succeeded in keeping 
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Christians apart their cause would have perished out of, the 
earth. 

The right of assembly is regarded as one of the inalien- 
able rights of a free people, for without that right freedom 
itself would perish. 

How long would Rotary or Kiwanis, or Masonry or labor 
unionism survive without meetings. 

Lyman Abbott, in a recent editorial, declares that he is 
more concerned about the question whether the people are 
losing their religion than whether the churches are losing 
the people. Perhaps he feels like Dr. Dearmer, who in a 
recently published interview in the Homiletic Review con- 
cedes that the churches are losing the people, but who, in- 
stead of being alarmed by it, regards it with complacency, 
for he declares, “In my opinion, the Church must be worse 
before she is better. It is not until preachers have emptied 
the pews that we can hope for any widespread reformation. 
The revolt has not reached its head yet; when it does, new 
things may be born.” He apparently believes that only a 
new beginning will save the Church. 

But might one not just as rationally say that he was more 
concerned about the question whether the people were losing 
their intelligence than whether the schools were losing their 
scholars. Attendance at school is becoming more and more 
strictly compulsory, because all sane men know that if chil- 
dren would cease going to school the nation would soon sink 
into illiteracy. But it is easier for a man to become educated 
without going to school than for a man to be a high type 
Christian without going to church, for a man may become 
a great scholar without taking any interest in the education 
of other people, but no one is a great Christian unless he 
seeks to make Christians of all other people. A man might 
therefore be a great scholar without giving any support to 
schools, but a man can not be a great Christian without 
giving his support to the Church, for this is the supreme 
instrument in the hand of God for bringing men into the 
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Kingdom of God and for bringing the Kingdom of God into 
the world. 

A Christian above all other men does not live unto himself 
alone. A fundamental impulse of every true Christian is to 
share his faith, his hope, his peace with other people. A 
selfish Christian is a contradiction in terms. All life has 
in it the urge to propagate itself. The Christian life is no 
exception. It must constantly reproduce itself in other lives, 
and if the Church is the only agency so far as one can see 
now through which the world must be won to the Christian 
life, and if the Church itself can only survive through 
the assembling together at stated times of Christian people, 
then church-going becomes an inescapable obligation of every 
loyal follower of our Lord. 

But if the duty of church attendance rests thus heavily on 
the individual believer, there rests a correspondihg duty on 
those who are responsible for the worship of the Church 
and its teachings. The people in the pews have a perfect 
right to demand that the Church shall instruct and inspire 
and comfort, that her worship shall be jubilant and uplift- 
ing, that their soul-needs shall be met and satisfied. It were 
unreasonable to expect that men would long continue to 
attend a church where they found no satisfaction or help 
for their own needs. 

But in addition to all this the modern Church must be 
like an army with banners. She must be militant and con- 
quering. She must fare forth to do battle with the wrong, 
and she must provide the leadership for the conflict. There 
are multitudes of men and women who feel no need of the 
Church and her ministries for their own individual lives 
among whom have been such great spirits as Abraham Lin- 
coln, who must yet be won into her membership. At all 
cost and at all hazard the Church must win them. She 
must cease simply inviting people to her services; she must 
go out and compel them to come in. It were criminal of the 
Church to see her numbers decimated without concern. She 
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must study the reasons which keep people out of the churches, 
and she must find a remedy wherever possible. 

Great and revolutionary changes may have to be made by 
the Church to meet the requirements of a new age. She 
may have to modify her modes of worship. Her hymns and 
her music may have to be changed. Perhaps there will have 
to be less preaching and what there is, of a better quality. 
Laymen and women with a message may have to be heard. 
There may have to be less theology or perhaps more and all 
of it vital and dynamic instead of conventional and static. 

But there can be nothing gained by destroying what we 
have in the hope that some creative prophet would then be 
mysteriously raised up to provide us with what we need. 
One might just as rationally destroy our present system of 
education in the hope that out of its ashes would arise, 
pheenix-like, the education that we need, for our present 
education is no more satisfactory than our religion, but there 
is far more hope in seeking to improve what we have than 
in building anew on the ruins of a slaughtered Church. 

There will of course always be those who will not come 
unto the Lord that they might have life; but no thoughtful 
student of the Church can doubt for a moment that vast 
numbers of people are outside of the Church, not because 
they are wicked and unbelieving, but because the Church has 
not yet found a way of enlisting their sympathy and their 
services. 

If we insist then on the obligation of church attendance, as 
we do, for the development of the highest type of Christian; 
if love and intelligence are the supremely important factors 
in the Christian life, and if the Church is still the only in- 
stitution definitely committed to the task of making men 
love God, and teaching them His will, then we must insist no 
less that the Church shall perform her part in such a way 
that men will either seek her or respond to her call, because 
they find in her the inspiration and guidance into fulness of 
life and into ennobling and fruitful service. 

Reaping, Pa. 





IV. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


E. WILBUR KRIEBEL. 


A human being has no more nervous energy to-day than he 
had in the days of Christ. The Sabbath was the element in 
the Mosaic Law that saved men from physical, mental, and 
spiritual break-down. The Lord’s Day, which in the Chris- 
tian Covenant has superseded the Sabbath, has made full 
provision for man’s protection. For improved machinery 
and better means of communication have only multiplied 
his power of expression; he is, in himself, as weak as he 
was two thousand years ago. Christ, through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in His Church, gave us the Lord’s Day 
because the Jewish Sabbath did not fit into the New Cove- 
nant. It could not be placed in a world-wide religion. He 
retained its universal, eternal elements, and added some new 
elements, and the result was the Lord’s Day. 

The type of Jewish Sabbath which Jesus knew was that 
form of the Sabbath that had come down from the time of 
Nehemiah. It was a wall of partition that had separated 
the Jew from the Gentile, and saved the returned exiles from 
absorption by their heathen neighbors. The rest to the body 
and the study of the Law in the Synagogue were of second- 
ary importance. Jesus objected to its elevation of sep- 
aratism and ceremony at the expense of humanity and the 
development of man’s soul. In the days of the early 
prophets, before the local altars had been destroyed, the 
Sabbath was more a day of worship and of physical rest. 
Restrictions as to journeys were not enforced as we can 
learn from the story of the Shunammite woman. The Lord’s 
Day, which Jesus created through His Church, had more 
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affinity with the ancient Sabbath than with the one that 
Jesus knew. Jesus, by His declaration that “the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” rejected the 
Sabbath as a badge of a religious faith, and resurrected it as 
a means to a man’s salvation. He gave His followers a new 
day, by which they should reap all the benefits of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and avoid its limitations. 

Early Jewish Christians observed both Sabbath and Lord’s 
Day, just as they practiced both circumcision and baptism, 
and partook of the Passover and the Lord’s Supper. There 
was no violent break. They were still members of the Jewish 
Church—a provincial institution—and also of the Kingdom 
of God—a world-wide organization. The Ebionites always 
kept both days. In the days of Tertullian, the same prac- 
tice was common. The Apostolic Constitution reads: “ Let 
the slaves work five days; but on the Sabbath Day and on 
the Lord’s Day, let them have leisure to go to Church for 
instruction in piety.” Socrates, the Church historian, says 
that in his day, worship was held in Constantinople on both 
Saturday and Sunday. It is easy to understand now that 
St. Paul in his epistles to the Romans, to the Galatians, and 
to the Colossians, was not advocating the abolition of all 
special days for worship and rest, but was opposing the 
double burden laid upon Gentiles by Judaizers. But though 
they did exist side by side, we learn the wide difference be- 
tween the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day from the fact that 
up until A.D. 517, even the Christian Courts held sessions 
on Sunday. There were probably two reasons for this. One 
was opposition to the heathen idea that certain days were 
unlucky, and second, the Christian Courts kept open to 
prevent Christian suitors from going to heathen courts. 

Turning to the New Testament, in St. Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians (ca. 58 A.D.), he tells them to take up a 
collection on the first day of the week. He says he has 
given the same instructions to the Galatians. In all proba- 
bility, this was in connection with the Christian worship. 
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On his journey to Jerusalem, St. Paul stopped at Troas, 
where there was worship on the first day of the week. In 
Revelations 1: 10, written about 96 A.D., St. John says that 
he was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. In the Didache, we 
read, “And on the Lord’s Day, come together and break 
bread.” Ignatius wrote, “no longer Sabbatizing, but living 
in the observance of the Lord’s Day, on which also our life 
sprang up again.” Justin Martyr tells us, that on the day 
called Sunday, town and country Christians alike gather 
together in one place for instruction and prayer, and chari- 
table offerings, and distribution of bread and wine. He says 
that God began creation on the first day, and Jesus rose on 
the first day. In the First Day, or Lord’s Day, or Sun- 
day worship, new life, the Risen Christ, were the prominent 
elements. Dead forms could not contain the life of the 
new message. They needed a new day with new~forms. 
During the three hundred years of Church history before 
Constantine issued his Constitution forbidding both busi- 
ness and pleasure on Sunday, most Christians had to work 
on that day. They would go out early Sunday morning and 
join in the worship, and then return to their day’s labor. 
But Jews would not work on the Sabbath, and for this rea- 
son they were exempted from military service. Christians 
who refused to Judaize had to work seven days in the 
week. To ease their consciences in view of the Old Testa- 
ment prohibitions, the Church Fathers declared that the 
Fourth Commandment referred to a rest from sin, and did 
not make these seven days of work a breach of the Christian 
Covenant. We can now see how the Old Testament elevated 
physical rest, and how the New Testament elevated medi- 
tation upon the living Christ. But they could meditate to 
better advantage when they had been given a day of physical 
rest. Although it was ordained by a civil ruler, it was none 
the less the work of Christ, who was adding the essential 
elements necessary for its proper benefit. A few years later, 
the Council of Laodicea (363 A.D.) forbade Christians to 
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Judaize by resting and worshipping on the Sabbath, but 
that they should rest and worship on the Lord’s Day. St. 
Chrysostom, living about fifty years after Constantine’s edict 
was issued, said, “we should dedicate one whole day in the 
circle of the week, and set it apart for exercise in spiritual 
things.” 

The position of the Fourth Commandment in Christian 
theology is that certain permanent elements were contained 
in it, and therefore its essence remains binding. Alcuin said, 
“Christian custom has transferred the observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath to the Lord’s Day.” Thomas Aquinas said 
that all the precepts of the Decalogue were moral precepts de 
lege naturae, though the law of the Sabbath was not the law 
of nature in so far as it prescribes a determinate day of 
rest. The Reformers regarded it as a universal, positive law 
of God, and that it was not Jewish because based upon a 
law of nature. Therefore, they held we could obey the 
Fourth Commandment without keeping the Jewish Sabbath. 

In Exodus 31, the Sabbath is “a sign”; in Exodus 35, the 
Sabbath is “an holy day”; and in Deuteronomy 5 the He- 
brews are commanded to “sanctify it... for they were 
servants in Egypt.” Here lies the element that is repugnant 
to Christianity. All days are God’s days. By Christ’s resur- 
rection, God hallowed the First Day above all others. Christ 
destroyed all superstitions concerning lucky and unlucky 
days. We are not to abstain from work on the Lord’s Day 
because work undertaken on that day would render us 
worthy of death, but we are to refrain from unnecessary 
work on the Lord’s Day so that with undivided minds we 
can meditate upon Christ’s life given unto men through the 
Holy Spirit. It was a transfer of emphasis from physical 
rest, in which even the ox could share, to worship in which 
only men, born into the Kingdom of God by baptism, could 


have part, But men, so born again, would give their serv- 
ants a chance to rest and worship, and would let their oxen 
and beasts of burden find rest from their labors. 
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Has not the reduction in the hours of labor removed the 
need of a day of physical rest? If men are given sufficient 
time to attend worship on the Lord’s Day, will they not be 
sufficiently guarded in body and soul. Do not physicians 
and druggists and boarding-house keepers work seven days 
in the week? How shall we answer these questions? To- 
day, in spite of improved machinery, thousands in many 
lines of industry are compelled to labor twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week. For them, the day of physical rest is 
just as essential as ever. And those who work only eight 
hours a day, six days in the week, are usually so busy with 
social affairs,—midnight suppers and all-night balls,—that 
they are as badly fagged out at the end of the week as their 
hard-working ancestors were. They need the Lord’s Day for 
rest. And if some workmen on these shorter hours do come 
to the Lord’s Day with a fresh body and a vigorous mind, 
can not they worship the Lord better than with a weary 
body? Will they not have a better chance to develop the 
latent Divinity within? And are worship and meditation 
all there is to the Lord’s Day? Didn’t Jesus heal the para- 
lytic on the Sabbath? Should not the laboring man have 
the time to visit the sick and do deeds of mercy in the 
Master’s name? Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson take Saturday for a day of physical rest. Sunday 
is a day of strenuous service in the Kingdom of their Lord. 
It is no objection to the Lord’s Day that some men by early 
hours and careful living could work seven days a week, and 
keep in prime condition. Should not such men have a 
chance to let God’s Word take root, and to carry the fruits 
of their righteousness to their needy neighbors? 

But as important as the day of physical rest is to the full 
and proper enjoyment of the Lord’s Day, the period of 
communion with God is the most important. The wor- 
shipper comes into a fresh, pure atmosphere; his thoughts 
are stirred by the inspiring story of the Saviour and His 
death and resurrection. Here we find the secret of the 
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growth in the Roman Empire of the Christian Church. 
For three centuries men worshipped God and worked all 
day on Sunday. That period of fellowship with Christ in 
worship meant more to them than a day of complete physical 
rest, unaccompanied by worship, can mean to any man. I 
have in mind three persons, who by the nature of their 
work were compelled to work seven days a week for many 
years. Two were regular attendants at the house of God, 
the third neglected attendance at church. The two, to-day, 
are remarkably well; and the third is in an insane asylum. 
We read a lot about vitamines in food. In worship, God 
supplies vitamines for the spirit in worship and communion. 
Neglect this offer of God at your peril. 
The most painful feature of church work is the inefficiency 
of our Sunday Schools. Can you secure workers? Can you 
get the best teachers in your congregation? Very often the 
excuse is offered that they are so weary that they dare not 
undertake it. If they are weary because of their work, and 
that work is in the employ of another, we dare not blame 
them. But when that weariness is the result of social ac- 
tivity, and unnecessary energy spent in their own business, 
then the question arises as to their fairness with the Lord. 
At any rate, the man who works seven days a week, and by 
avoiding late hours, and social excesses, can go to church, 
and work all day Sunday, and be as fresh on Monday morn- 
ing as the man who lies around all day, has observed the 
Lord’s Day as well as the other. They both deprived the 
Lord of His full service. The one gave Him short-measure 
because he had overtaxed his strength during the week; 
the other because he wished to work on Sunday and make 
some more money. The same thing is true when a person 
refuses to teach in Sunday School because they wish to go 
visiting or be visited. They are giving the Lord short- 
measure for selfish reasons. Perhaps they are observing the 
day as well as the old Hebrews did in the days of Elijah, 
but it is not up to the pattern of their Master. He both 
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went to the Synagogue and He helped those who were sick. 
How dare we omit the latter part of His ministry? By what 
right dare we refuse to feed the sin-sick with the “leaves of 
the Tree which are for the healing of the nations?” All 
the negative and prohibitory laws for the protection of the 
Lord’s Day that are sane should be supported, but this posi- 
tive observance of the Lord’s Day is more important. 

We need sleep, and if we sleep eight hours each night, we 
need not lie in bed until ten o’clock Sunday morning. We 
need play, but eighteen holes of golf on Saturday will last 
until Monday. We need study, but there are six days for 
study. We need worship—common worship, and we get it 
on the Lord’s Day. And we need, and the Lord needs, and 
our neighbor needs the ministry of kind deeds; and you can 
not render them while you sleep, or work, or study, or 
play, or worship. Selfish nations sleep, and work, and 
study, and play; but they fail to worship and to serve 
others; and they die. No amount of mechanical invention, 
no amount of improved games or social pleasures, can take 
away the need of spiritual food and spiritual exercise. God 
protects in a marvellous way the physicians and nurses and 
house-wives who must work seven days a week. And the 
elements of service and sacrifice seem to save them from the 
deadening effects of their constant toil. 

George Combe says: “The brain is the aggregate of 
several parts, each subserving a distinct mental faculty.” 
Herbert Spencer says: “No physicist who calmly considers 
the question . . . can long resist the conviction that different 
parts of the cerebrum subserve different kinds of mental 
action. Localization of function is the law of all organiza- 
tion whatever.” How does it happen that Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Ralph Waldo Emerson, the descendants of preach- 
ers, are the greatest American philosophers? Did the devel- 
opment of certain parts of the cerebrum in the ancestors by 
prayer and meditation give these men certain unusual men- 
tal. powers? Does the Lord thus “show mercy unto thou- 
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sandsof them that love Him, and keep Hiscommandments? ” 
How can one account for the pronounced vigor and effi- 
ciency of the Hebrew race to-day, save that prayer and 
meditation—a part of Sabbath observance—have developed 
certain mental faculties in the race? 

Dr. Aked, maintaining that the Lord’s Day must be kept 
if the Christian nations are to continue dominant, says, 
“More imperiously than the body demands food and air 
and exercise, the soul claims the ministry of the Spirit of 
God. You may turn your back upon the Church and its 
ministry if you will. And you will pay the penalty. Your 
soul will shrivel up.” And when George Adam Smith says, 
“The interests of the Sabbath are the interests of the poor; 
and the enemies of the Sabbath are the enemies of the poor,” 
he refers to the fact that the oppressed, whose souls lie unde- 
veloped without prayer and praise, are awakened to the 
knowledge of their birth-right as children of God by the 
worship of the Lord’s Day. When Christ said, “ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” He de- 
clared that the proper observance of the Lord’s Day is the 
most powerful means in the advancement of social justice. 
All political oppressors fear a Lord’s Day when men read 
the Bible and its history of human emancipation. 


New England had its Lord’s Day and became the nucleus 
of the great western Republic. South America had its cere- 
monial Lord’s Day with bull-fights and cock-fights, and 
carousing. ‘There was no development of the - individual 
through meditation upon the Word of God. To what ex- 
tent are the citizens of the South American republics really 
free? What makes the difference between Scotland and 
the South of Ireland? What makes the difference between 
England and Italy? The Lord’s Day ought to be the day of 
the open Bible,—the rational exposition of the Word of 
God,—the practice of prayer in the language of the worship- 
pers. It is the day on which the great majority of those 
reborn in Christ “received the Spirit of adoption whereby 
they cry, Abba, Father.” 
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America has been neglecting the Lord’s Day very much 
during the past 25 years. Has not this something to do 
with the increase in insanity? In the year 1890 there were 
170 insane persons in public institutions to every 100,000 of 
population; in 1910 it was 204, and in 1918, 229. A child 
will play until utterly exhausted; but a long sleep restores 
its energies. Men work six days and then play just as 
hard on the seventh; but they must go back to work on 
Monday before their energies have revived. When men 
come to work Monday morning more fatigued than when 
they left on Saturday they have not kept the Lord’s Day 
and are preparing for a breakdown. 

The restrictions of the Sabbath Day’s journey, as it ob- 
tained among the Jews, would be very irksome to Ameri- 
cans. It is gone forever. But when we find a man who 
uses his Sunday afternoon to get acquainted with*his family, 
read his church paper, and take a short walk to visit a few 
friends, we will see a man who comes to Monday with a 
bright, refreshed mind. This idea that we can go to one 
service, and then take a long journey and forget God the 
rest of the day, robs us of the real benefits of the day. 

The last twenty-five years have seen the rising tide of so- 
cial unrest. The Sabbath gave the Jews social peace, phys- 
ical vigor, and a clear God-consciousness. Is there not a 
connection between the growth of class strife and the de- 
cline of the Lord’s Day as a day of rest and worship? Of 
one thing we are sure,—that tired people with empty brains 
are the most disturbing elements in even the smallest group. 
Part of our nation is overworked. Count up the number of 
persons working seven days a week in your own neighbor- 
hood. A large part are underfed as to spiritual food. The 
comparative use of Sunday newspapers and Sunday School 
lesson helps is a good index. The nation is growing tired, 
and nervous, and irritable. Would it be so if they observed 
the Lord’s Day? 

The Lord’s Day Alliance has been the storm-center in the 
agitation that has raged lately on the question. Dr. Bowlby, 
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the Secretary, was asked, “Is it the plan of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance to abolish all Sunday amusements?” His reply 
was, “Where Sunday amusements mean Sunday business, 
yes.” “The real propaganda for Sunday amusements does 
not come from the public. And surely, it does not come 
from the workmen who have to work on Sunday. No, it 
comes from the commercial interests who have become so 
absorbed in dollar-chasing as to forget that one day out of 
seven belongs to God.” 

Open amusements on Sunday mean capital working seven 
days a week. Investments in an industry become more 
profitable if the industry is permitted to operate seven days. 
Capital is diverted into the seven-day industries; and the 
six-day industries must pay more for the money they borrow, 
and charge more for the products to meet this extra interest 
charge. Again the open amusement means more men at 
work. Its future depends upon the creation of a clientele 
that substitutes amusement for the Church. Every angle 
from which it is viewed reveals it as a menace to a pros- 
perous and righteous community. 

There are limits to the cessation of work on the Lord’s 
Day. The ocean steamer can not stop in the middle of its 
voyage. Shall the mail-trains bank fires from twelve 
o’clock to twelve o’clock? Shall the telephone exchange be 
closed? Shall the milk-wagon remain at home? Shall the 
trolley-cars stop? We say, No. We can not agree with one 
organization, which has introduced into Congress a bill to 
exclude Sunday newspapers from the mails, stop interstate 
commerce (emergency and charity excepted) under a penalty 
ranging from $100 to $100,000, and six months’ imprisonment. 
In 1850 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company restored Sun- 
day trains after a period of total rest on Sunday. They 
found there was a demand from church-going people for the 
use of trains to get to worship. In large cities like New 
York and Philadelphia the down-town church would be 
without a congregation without the use of the trolley. These 
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extreme views only hinder the work of protecting the Lord’s 
Day. 

The safe and sane attitude is admirably stated by Judge 
Orlady, of the Pennsylvania Superior Court, in the case 
of Commonwealth vs. Coleman, decided in 1915. The Scran- 
ton and the Syracuse Baseball Clubs played a game on Sun- 
day in the city of Scranton. There was no charge for ad- 
mission, and there was no disorder. The judge, in deciding 
that the action was unlawful, said, “ With our understanding 
that our people profess Christianity, we can not assume that 
there is any change in our fundamental law that would con- 
vert Sunday into a worldly day. Any sport or diversion 
which actually produces, or tends to produce, disorder on 
Sunday, so as to disturb the peace of law-abiding citizens 
of the community, is prohibited by the Act of 1794, which 
intended to enable the people at large to devote that day to 
rest and the worship of God. The playing of baseball on 
Sunday is not in itself a crime, but it becomes an unlawful 
act when it interrupts the repose and religious liberty of the 
community.” 

The Act of 1794 “was intended to enable the people at 
large to devote that day to rest and the worship of God.” 
A baseball game at a set time and in a public place is an 
invitation to all men to neglect worship for amusement. It 
is not a work of necessity for the players who are under 
contract to appear. No majority of voters can compel me to 
go to church, but they can prevent me from giving a free 
balloon ascension on Sunday which will cause all the curious 
boys to play truant from Sunday School to see me risk my 
neck. Both “rest and the worship of God” are the purposes 
of the Act of 1794. If I do not wish to either rest or wor- 
ship, I dare do nothing that will interfere with others who 
would do so, if I did not put a temptation in their way. 

Respecting amusements, the two tests that are most satis- 
factory are first, the commercial, and second, the disorder- 
producing. If either of these two elements are present, then 
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the amusement should be opposed. To go further is to 
squander valuable effort to no purpose. It is one thing to 
observe Sunday yourself and it is another thing to forbid 
another man to do certain things that your conscience does 
not approve. You may condemn a horseback ride on Sun- 
day, but do you have the right to forbid another man to 
take a horseback ride? There must be some leeway for dif- 
ference of opinion. 

When Moses came down from the mountain and heard 
the noise of revelry in the camp he was angry. Aaron had 
permitted it, and his excuse was, “Thou knowest the people 
that they are set on mischief.” To-day, weak people say, 
“let them go.” On the other hand, stern, unbending people 
say, “we will make them behave.” It’s the easier way to let 
things drift; but doing the Lord’s work was never a very 
popular task. While it is not wise to advocate impractical 
measures, it is also most unwise to refuse our aid to every 
effort to stop commercialized and disorder-producing amuse- 
ments. When Constantine put an end to the circus spectacles 
on Sunday, he displeased many, but he was too powerful 
to be opposed. But before he issued his edict, many private 
Christians dared to oppose such things on Sunday, and were 
unmercifully abused for doing so. To-day baseball, theatres, 
bathing-beaches, and a host of other Sunday institutions are 
a menace to Christianity, and therefore, to the nation. Some 
day, they will be abolished by law; but before that time 
comes some prophets will be reviled and persecuted “just 
as the prophets were before them.” 

The.Golden Rule would go far toward solving this whole 
question. Let us go to a movie theatre and consider the 
operator in his asbestos-lined booth, and the cashier in her 
glass cage. A pretty uncomfortable place on a hot Sunday 
in July! We now go out to the golf-links, where the owner 
and his wife are resting. If we could put that man in the 
booth and his wife in the cage would they advocate a six- 
day week or a seven-day week? In Deuteronomy God told 
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the Israelites to remember the days when they were in 
bondage in Egypt, and give their servants a day off once a 
week. He was telling them to practice the Golden Rule. 

We say that we see no objection to a game of golf on 
Sunday. Has Jesus abolished or ratified that provision of 
Deuteronomy calling for a day of rest for the servant? Are 
we keeping a caddy from church? We say we see nothing 
wrong in an auto-ride on a Sunday afternoon. Are we 
compelling a chauffeur to work, and men with service stations 
to keep open? We say we don’t see any objection to a 
week-end party in our home? Are we making Sunday a 
day of rest or a day of extra labor for “our man-servant and 
our maid-servant”? I often think of a man who did not 
believe in the Christian religion, but who said that he 
never made another man work on Sunday if he could avoid 
it. He had caught the spirit of the Sunday as*a day of 
rest. 

If I avoid unnecessary travel on the Sunday, I do not 
advocate doing away with all trains, but there would be 
fewer. I do not advocate the eating of cold victuals on 
Sunday, but if we were content with simpler fare, the 
house-maid’s life would be easier. The whole field is filled 
with questions where a hard and fast law would introduce 
suffering and misery; but where the exercise of a Christian 
conscience would bring rest of body and soul to many who 
now are bent under their burdens. In six days, we are sup- 
posed to earn enough to live seven. Can’t it be arranged 
that the servant shall likewise be given enough for six days’ 
labor that he may live seven? The Sunday would become 
a means of revealing to those about us the reality of our 
Christianity. It would reveal our compassion for those 
whose lives are so largely under our control. 

NorRISTOWN, Pa. 





V. 


THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE OF HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


J. I. SWANDER. 


We are now nearing the end of nearly a score of years 
since a wise and kind Providence placed me as associate pro- 
fessor in the Chair of Systematic Theology at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. During that period of approximately one 
fifth of a century I was permitted for twelve years to 
appear in person in the class-room or lecture-room in the 
performance of the work which the Church had assigned 
me, and the “ Father had given me to do.” As the physical 
infirmities of approaching old age began to make question- 
able the wisdom of continuing my annual trips over the 
mountain to perform my part of the work in personal pres- 
ence before the faculty and the student-body, I thought best 
to change the form of my service into written and published 
lectures which were annually sent to the faculty to be pre- 
sented to the students in the Seminary, to be read by them 
from published volumes, and placed in their libraries for 
future reference and communion as the progressive science 
of Christian Theology continues to make progress through 
all the years until that which is perfect has come. 

The:above postulate implies my acceptance of the principle 
of historical development in Christianity. The “Church of 
the living God,” I Tim. 3: 15, must, of necessity, be a living 
Church. A living Church must of equal necessity be a pro- 
gressive Church. (Eph. 4: 13.) A progressive Church im- 
plies a progressive theology. The apprehensions of the truth 
of yesterday may have been as good for that day as the 
apprehensions of the same truth of to-day are for to-day, 
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yet they may not be up to date in the march of Christianity’s 
progress in the world’s historic onflow. 

As there is no such thing as a “finished” living scholar, 
so there is no finished theological science. A finished theo- 
logian is a finished blockhead, with loads of literary lumber 
in his head. Any forward movement in the Church must be 
broad and comprehensive enough to include corresponding 
progress in the most vital and important of all sciences, run- 
ning parallel therewith. 

The foregoing implies that the world’s Redeemer is a 
historic Messiah. The Aistoric Messiah means more than that 
He was as well authenticated in the history of the world as 
Julius Cesar was a well-certified character in Roman his- 
tory. The difference is most obvious znd noteworthy: His- 
tory made Julius Cesar: Jesus Christ makes history. It is 
His theanthropic life unfolding itself in time that keeps the 
abnormal life of the world from a miserable abortion, and 
directs within it the unfolding energies of such new life 
toward the pole-star of its proper destiny and the ultimate 
attainment of its true dignity as “the ransomed of the 
Lord return and come to Zion with songs of everlasting 
joy upon their heads.” Jesus Christ is not only in the 
world’s history as “head over all things for the Church,” 
but further, and more centrally in the Church as its ani- 
mating heart, as its vitalizing principle of power and prog- 
ress and perpetuity, not only in time, but also running paral- 
lel with the eternal years of God. 

It seems to me that all up-to-date scholars in and students 
of Christology, Pneumatology and Ecclesiology must recog- 
nize the forceful fact that as the abnormal and enfeebled 
life of the “first man Adam” (I Cor. 15: 45) is unfolding 
itself, in an abnormal way, toward a most manifest abortion 
in the world as alienated from God, so the life of Christ, 
the second Adam, the quickening or life-giving Spirit (I 
Cor. 15: 45), is just as really developing its more normal 
principle and power in His progressive Kingdom, as em- 
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bodied in the Holy Catholic Church, with the eternally or- 
dained intent and extent to be fully consummated when 
“this corruptible shall have put on incorruption and this 
mortal immortality.” In no other way does God give us 
“the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Properly understood and applied, there is no real in- 
superable difficulty in this most tenable position that Jesus 
“Christ, yesterday, to-day and forever the same,” multiforms 
His power in the march of His victorious progress in His 
militant and historic Church on earth. The absolute and 
unchangeable nature of His adorable person is not incom- 
patible with His gracious adaptability of Himself and va- 
rious applications of His Messianic power in the advance- 
ment of His Kingdom and the growth of His Church in 
the world unto “the building up of His body; till we all 
attain unto the unity of the faith, and the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a full grown man, and the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” (Eph. 4: 13.) The es- 
sential and vital principle of Christianity remains the same 
in substance even as the Fountain Head remains the same 
person that He was in Bethlehem and Nazareth, and in 
the subsequent more public manifestations of Himself, until 
He sat down at the right hand of the Father upon the 
great white throne of the glorified carpenter’s Son. 

To the living and progressive Christologian there is noth- 
ing in reason, science, Scripture, or theistic evolution that 
would forbid us considering the foregoing views of Christ 
and the Church as, not only orthodox and tenable, but also 
absolutely indispensable in any concrete system of Ecclesiol- 
ogy. As our bodily organization is the masterpiece of all 
earthly organisms, and can not perfect itself except by a 
vital process from early infancy to ultimate maturity in 
attainable manhood, so the mystical “body of Christ” can 
not reach completeness except by corresponding historic de- 
velopment in a progressive historic way. By no other proc- 
ess can the Church become “complete in Him.” (Col. 2: 


10.) 
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There are many false or imperfect theories of the one, 
Holy, Catholic Church. One view is that it is a mere ec- 
clesiatical band-box of sanctified linen awaiting the coming 
of the Divine Laundryman to take it to Himself in Heaven. 
Again, the Church is held by many as a mere concrete reposi- 
tory of the faith received from the Lord in the Bible, and 
once for all time delivered to the saints as mere custodians, 
never to be changed except in some chameleon way for the 
purposes of false expediency. The changes by way of di- 
vine-human progress in true church history mean a very 
different historic process; and if church history is such a 
historic development of a vital principle and of such a divine 
nature and authority, the Church is still in the making, and 
we, as co-workers with Christ, have a subordinate part in 
this vital, organic and progressive movement until all the 
salvable substance in all the kingdoms of this world is in- 
corporated in the Kingdom of our historic and triumphant 
Christ. 

A living Christ in a living “Church of the living God ” is 
not only the vital and animating, but also the regulative nor- 
mal principle of development; and this implies also a his- 
toric communion of saints: Apart from other parts no part 
of an organic whole could be made perfect: All the parts 
must be perfected, completed and glorified together; not 
necessarily at one and the same time chronologically con- 
sidered, but in the fullness of time, as well as at the ter- 
minal point of the Church’s historic onflow. 


Nearly three quarters of a century ago, when a country 
school-teacher, I read Dr. Phillip Schaff’s Principles of 
Protestantism. That great church historian had _ been 
brought to this country from Germany to fill a chair in 
the Reformed Theological Seminary then at Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania. The young professor came to America with 
his mind enlarged and his heart enriched with some of the 
best German Evangelical philosophy and Christological the- 
ology that had then recently been brought to the surface by 
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such men as Schleiermacher and Krumniacher, author of 
Elijah the Tishbite. Schaff’s Principles of Protestantism, 
although opposed by such scholars as Dr. Berg and others, 
was a radical and vital seed-thought planted in American 
mechanical and abstract ecclesiasticism. 

The cardinal principle advanced and advocated in Dr. 
Schaff’s great book was that of Historic Development. It 
did great service in the Reformed Church and, like Joseph’s 
vine, ran over the wall and bore some of its best clusters in 
other parts of God’s general ecclesiastical vineyard. No 
growing Christian and wide awake Christological historian 
can be ignorant of its moulding power in the unfolding of 
the energies of true modern Protestantism. It seems to the 
writer that no wide awake theologian can be ignorant or 
unmindful of the obvious truth that the proper unfolding 
of the principle of historic development .is designed and 
ordained by the great Head of the Church to work out the 
true idea of legitimate Protestantism to that completion of 
itself, its mission and its purpose as now existent in God’s 
great plan of all and through all the Christian ages. Any 
other forward or attempted upward movement must become, 
and, in the end, prove itself to be abortive. The Church 
can not hope to reach completion or fill her mission on earth 
by any attempt to use last year’s bird’s nests to incubate 
the beaddled eggs of the past to produce heavenly songsters 
for the future. 

Yet mere progress in itself considered and by itself actual- 
ized can never bring Protestantism to the full realization of 
its ideal. The Greek Catholic Church has made progress in 
the way of gorgeous ceremonials; the Roman Catholic 
Church has made progress in emphasizing the traditions of 
men over the commandments of God; the Anglo-Catholic 
Church is even now making progress toward her own de- 
nominational dream of “Faith and Order” in her futile 
attempt to substitute the ministry of the Church, or a mere 
function of the Church, for the very “ Body of Christ,” the 
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greater and more comprehensive “fullness of Him who 
filleth all in all.” Religious rationalism and silly senti- 
mentalism are making progress in their attempts to sub- 
stitute the human for the divine, and the mere natural for 
the supernatural in Christianity; but they have all failed 
in their false attempts to advance toward the proper mark 
for the prize of the higher calling in Christ Jesus. In the 
matter of the true religion rationalistic progression is ruin- 
ous retrogression. 

The more devout, scholarly and Christian finitists are now 
making tremendous efforts to plunge into those perplexing 
depths of theodicy into which the angels fear to enter. They 
courageously submarine themselves in the great ocean of un- 
revealed mysteries. There seems to be no bounds to the 
magnanimity of their motive to help God out of trouble 
and keep themselves out of purgatory. They deserve some 
honor for their bravery, but more sympathy in their hazard- 
ous embarkation upon a sea not yet navigable under the 
guide of finite pilotage. Well may we stand abashed before 
the “unsearchable judgments” of God. For the present at 
least, some of His ways are “ past finding out.” (Rom. 11: 
33.) “Zhen shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord.” (Hosea 6: 3.) So far as it be necessary for us 
to “know” in order to our “full consummation of redemp- 
tion and bliss,” that end may not be reached until we come 
to “know as we are known”; and such knowledge may de- 
pend largely on our progress in charity, rather than a su- 
perlative degree of mental perspicacity. If we feel or fear 
that our faith in a God of love is not reconcilable with the 
practical aspects of concrete evils, as we now view them, “in 
a glass darkly,” we can do no better than to patiently wait, 
while we progressively move on, until the loving “Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” through its proper and indis- 
pensable corollary of love on our part, removes the scales 
from our finite organs of vision, draws aside the curtain 
which now veils the future, and permits us to look through 
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the “door opened into heaven,” and gaze upon the “ things 
that must come to pass hereafter.” (Rev. 4: 1.) 

True progress in the development of the vital principle of 
historicity implies and necessitates the simultaneous and 
parallel unfolding of all the functions of growth in the 
Christian Church and all the gracious faculties of the Chris- 
tian character. These must all be developed together in 
order to be completed and “glorified together.” Thus only 
can faith, hope and charity abide. (I Cor. 13: 13.) Jesus 
Christ, in the unfolding of His Messianic life in the Church 
and for her perfection, gives us a manifestation of His vital 
energy, light and love, and “the greatest of all is love.” 
(I Cor. 18: 13.) “When love speaks all other gods are 
dumb with silence.” Mere Petrine authority, as it gradually 
came to be perverted and exercised by the Roman Church, 
has already run itself out into hierarchal tyranny rather 
than truly historical progress; Pauline liberty has been so 
perverted as to make a false progress toward religious li- 
centiousness. Under God it remains for love or charity to 
become the “bond of perfectness.” (Col. 3: 14.) Historic 
development must lay more stress upon the accompanying 
development of Jove. Then and thus only may we hope to 
“attain unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a full grown man, and unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, from whom all 
the body is to be fitly framed and knit together unto the 
building up of itself in love.” (Eph. 4: 13-16.) The Petrine 
form of Christianity must prepare the way for and give way 
to the Pauline form of Christianity, and, through it, for the 
Johannine form of Christianity in its last stage of develop- 
ment and “bond of perfectness.” 


This comprehensive and conclusive course of progress also 
implies and necessitates an advance in the direction of ulti- 
mate organic union of all Christian denominations—not by 
painting flattering pictures upon the skies in rainbow hues 
of mere enthusiastic expectation; neither by ecclesiastical 
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legislation, but by vital growth. It matters but little whether 
this desired consummation is sought for and reached from 
the Lambeth point of overture, or from the point of fra- 
ternal action on the part of the Federation of Protestant 
Churches in America. But little can be expected from the 
Roman branch of the Catholic Church as long as it blindly 
persists in denying the principle of true historic development. 

Perhaps no department of our church work is now lag- 
ging in the rear more than that of preparing an adequate 
number of students for our seminaries and the holy ministry 
in the Reformed Church. We are making rapid progress 
in our educational and preparatory departments for all other 
callings and professions in life. We are emphasizing the 
proper claim that our academic young people be sent forth 
in great numbers and thoroughly equipped for the positions 
of responsibility awaiting them in the more matefialistic and 
secular positions in the world. We are laying great stress 
upon the popular cry for athletics in baseball lunacy and foot- 
ball idiocy. But what are we doing in the exercising of holy 
zeal in soliciting, enlisting and preparing an adequate number 
of young men for the firing line and battle march of God’s 
sacramental hosts in their efforts to conquer and capture the 
world for Jesus. Nearly three quarters of a century ago the 
writer sat as a country youth, at the Synod of Ohio, as- 
sembled in Tiffin to discuss and deliberate upon the question 
of founding a literary institution and a Theological Semi- 
nary west of the Allegheny Mountains, to meet the growing 
necessities of the Reformed Church in the great Mississippi 
Valley. Those sainted fathers of the Church talked like 
earnest and consecrated men. I saw their tears fall down 
and heard their prayers rise up as they plead—not primarily 
for educational institutions that would rival and outrival 
other universities in their crazy chase after the perishable 
glory of secular success and materialistic bigness. The 
prayers of those sainted fathers have been answered. The 
institutions for which they so devoutly prayed and planned 
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became blessed actualities in Reformed Church history. 
Hundreds of young men have been prepared therein and sent 
forth therefrom to make glad the City of our God, the 
habitation of the Most High. The coming 75th celebration 
of the founding of Heidelberg will soon take place. Her 
record is one of which she may be qualifiedly proud. She 
can boast of a long list of graduates, hundreds of whom 
have enlarged and enriched the ministry of the Church, a 
faculty well equipped for the work which “the Father hath 
given them to do,” a large campus with many magnificent 
structures well adapted for the great work in hand, a half 
million dollars of endowment, and for the last year’s work 
—three students for the ministry. Have Franklin and Mar- 
shall and Ursinus colleges done much better? 

Assuming that the foregoing assumptions, positions and 
propositions are, in the main, correct, it would seem to fol- 
low in line of logical and Christological argumentation that 
the present and future theological seminary and evangelical 
pulpit will find little pleasure and less justification in the 
discussion of the worn-out arguments upon postulates, the 
value and truth of which it is safe to neither affirm nor 
deny. What reason has the professor of a living and pro- 
gressive theology in the living “Church of the living God” 
for frittering away his time in the discussion of metaphysical 
abstractions long since desiccated for want of that vital 
synovia which is supplied by every joint of the growing 
body of Christ as the real embodiment of His remedial 
Kingdom in the world? What right or authority has the 
ambassador of Christ to spend his time in hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions and hair-pulling discussions over those threadbare 
disputations between the decretal side of Calvinism and the 
deleted abstraction of Arminianism? It is nothing less than 
religious crime for any minister of the Gospel to thus block 
the chariot wheels of Christ’s mediatorial Kingdom as its 
great King immortal would have it move forward and up- 
ward in its own heaven-ordained order of progress. 
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No apology need be offered in the conclusion of this com- 
munication for the unqualified statement that the proper 
unfolding of the aforementioned vital principles, in the way 
of historic development, is absolutely essential to the 
Church’s proper growth, the performance of her true and 
full mission, and the attainment of her true dignity and des- 
tiny, according to the purpose of God in His plan of the 
ages. No other purview of concrete Christianity can be re- 
garded as either scriptural or rational. Only such “going 
on to perfection” is in accordance with “the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” ordained to make and keep 
the whole economy of human salvation free from the law of 
sin and death. The scope of its mission is as broad as the 
necessities and full redemption of the whole human race in 
all its differentiations into normal and abnormal ramifica- 
tions, social, racial, national, international and interdenomi- 
national relations and complications of a world alienated from 
God and a Church as yet in the early stage of its progress 
toward ultimate perfection. What a momentous task we 
have before us. How important that our “loins be girded 
with truth!” How essential that in all of our forward move- 
ments we strive lawfully and under the vital impulse of the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ. The end of that law is 
charity. Therefore, “let all be done in charity.” (I Cor. 
16: 18.) Life, light and love in their progressive movement 
must bring the Church to her perfection, completion and 
full consummation of redemption and bliss. The greatest 
of all is love. Therefore: 


Let Charity abound, 

And wake the joyful strain, 

Till Heavenly minstrels catch the sound, 
And send it back again. 


TiFFIN, OHIO. 

















VI. 


DIGEST OF LYMAN ABBOTT’S “REMI- 
NISCENCES.”* 


W. STUART CRAMER, D.D. 


They whose memory goes back to the Civil War are living 
witnesses to the most progressive period of the world’s his- 
tory in social, political and theological changes. In this 
great world movement, while many have been witnesses to 
what has transpired there are few who have been outstanding 
figures while it has been in the making. One of those few 
is the subject of our study this evening as he reveals himself 
in his own book entitled “ Reminiscences.” 

This book is a record from memory of Lyman Abbott’s 
life and work, written without a diary or journal to rely 
upon for information. It is a record of impressions left 
upon the mind of a man who attained the age of seventy- 
eight years when it was written serially for The Outlook 
seven years ago, and published in book form by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company in 1915. 

At the time of its publication many reviews and criticisms 
were written in which varied opinions both of the book and 
the man were given. The criticism in the radical journal, 
The Nation, was caustic and accused him of taking compro- 
mising positions in the issues on social and religious prob- 
lems. The criticism in the conservative journal, America, 
was severe in its indictment against his heretical views of 
the Bible and orthodox theology. The concluding sentence 
of this criticism was: “As a teacher Dr. Abbott is, we 
regret to have to say it, a calamity to his generation.” 


*This paper was read by Dr. Cramer before the Cliosophie Society of 
Lancaster, Pa., in February, 1921. 
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The Congregationalist, a denominational journal, called 
the book “an inspiring biography” in which is given a re- 
view of religious, social and political progress full of en- 
couragement; and especially a tonic for all who are de- 
pressed with doubts about the Church and religion. The 
Book News Monthly, The Churchman, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and many other periodicals spoke in high 
praise of Dr. Abbott’s character and service as told in his 
own story of his life. These varied opinions suggest the 
possibility of a similar variation of judgment upon Dr. 
Abbott by the members of the Cliosophic Society when 
this brief story of his life and work is told. What- 
ever we may think of him, however, it is interesting to 
note what he thinks of himself as written in the preface of 
his book. “In this great world movement I have had a 
minor part; for forty years as a journalist reporting current 
history from week to week; not a leader discovering and 
teaching new truth, but an historian endeavoring to interpret 
to itself the growing thought of the age, and to indicate 
the direction in which we were all, sometimes unconsciously, 
moving.” 

This paper is a digest of Dr. Abbott’s “ Reminiscences,” 
with extended quotations, interposed here and there, with 
certain of them indicated by quotation marks. 

Lyman Abbott was born in Boston in 1835. His father, 
Jacob Abbott, was an educator, having held a professorship 
in Amherst College and later organized the Mount Vernon 
School in Boston for the higher education of women. This 
was one of the first broadening educational institutions of 
the country for women. When Lyman was twelve years of 
age his mother died and his father with his three brothers 
organized the “Abbott School for Girls” in New York 
City. On account of ill health he spent a number of years 
with his grandfather at the Abbott homestead in Farming- 
ton, Maine, where his uncle had a boarding school for girls 
which he attended. His early years were thus spent in the 
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atmosphere of culture and education. At the age of eighteen 
he graduated from the New York University. When he was 
ready for college, in his fourteenth year, his father set be- 
fore him two courses; he could go to college, or he could 
have $2,000 with which to start in business, leaving the 
decision with his son. Most naturally Lyman decided to go 
to college, for which decision his father warmly commended 
him. 

As a boy we therefore find Lyman Abbott’s moral charac- 
ter moulded by two strong personalities—his father and his 
grandfather. The one a business man at Farmington, Maine, 
_ who though a Puritan was such an one whom he could love 
as well as revere; the other an ordained minister, who 
though well informed in theology was a most practical edu- 
cator. He so appreciated the necessity of development by 
experiment that he could lead his son to see and do the 
right and thus realize a self-determination for his character 
without restraining and constraining rule of law over him. 

His father was an unusual man in the eyes of Lyman. He 
does not recall that he ever thought of disobeying him nor 
of having ever received any punishment from him. His 
father possessed a strong moral character and had the power 
of exercising it for good over young people. His religious 
beliefs were well grounded in fundamentals. His life made 
a deep impression upon his sons. As Lyman sat by his 
death bed he wrote a son’s estimate of his father and en- 
titled it “Our Father in Heaven” which was published in 
the Christian Union. In this article he said: “ Blessed— 
more blessed I am sure than we can ever measure—are we 
who look into the life of such an earthly father for the in- 
terpretation of the tender mercies and loving kindnesses of 
our Heavenly Father.” 

In addition to the deep impression his father’s life made 
upon him he also appreciates his advice. He counselled him 
about the use of money, telling him how always to have 
plenty of money. When Lyman objected that this would be 
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a difficult matter his father said it was easy; all that was 
necessary was to spend less than one earned. He learned 
from his father how to think a problem through to the con- 
clusion, to state with clearness that conclusion and to de- 
fend it against critics. His father told him that it was a 
law of morals, as of physics, that to move from one point 
to another it is necessary to pass through all the inter- 
mediate points. This lesson saved him from many disasters 
that come to men who jump at conclusions or try to force 
conclusions upon others before they have been prepared for 
them. 

His grandfather had an unusual influence upon his re- 
ligious life. From early childhood he manifested a thought- 
ful interest in religion. When paging the old family Bible 
in his grandfather’s home as a boy he observed the literal- 
ism with which a picture illustrated the passage: “ Why be- 
holdest thou the mote which is in thy brother’s eye but con- 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” From this 
time he was hostile to Biblical literalism. 

His grandfather was a Puritan of a rather liberal type. 
He took his grandson to church with him when he was quite 
a boy, where nearly the whole Sunday was spent. He heard 
sermons one and one half hours long and “ prayers for every- 
thing under the sun,” both morning and afternoon, returning 
home in time to see the cows milked before dark. In addi- 
tion to this the day was closed with a song service and family 
worship after the evening meal. He has the grace to say 
in his book that his “memory of this puritanical Sabbath 
is a pleasant one.” is, 

He had much trouble with his personal religious experi- 
ence as a boy. His theology ran something like this: “ You 
are a sinner under divine condemnation. Your sins have 
separated you from God. They have also separated you 
from the men and women you most revere and admire. To 
be like them you must have a conviction of sin. You must 
first of all feel very sorry that you are a sinner, then very 
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glad because you have been forgiven; and then you can ~ 


begin to be a Christian.” Under the influence of this the- 
ology he says: “In the evening twilight when the dusk was 
gathering and the melancholy frogs were croaking, I used 
to go to my bedroom and try to think of all the wicked 
things I had done during the day, and as that was not 
enough, of my mother in Heaven, of my father in New York 
and myself a homeless outcast boy, in the vain hope that a 
conviction of sin would come, but it never came. The truth 
is I was a conscientious little boy, I had not committed any 
great sins. I was far from being an outcast. It was a 
tragedy to me as I recall it.” 

During his college days he had come to doubt all the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity except immortality 
and the existence of God. It was through his study, how- 
ever, of Jonathan Edwards’s “ Freedom of the Will,” which 
he read at the age of seventeen, that his thinking on re- 
ligion began to take shape. At this time he also read Fos- 
ter’s “Decision of Character.” Of the effect of this volume 
he says: “Physically feeble, naturally timid, unwilling to 
take responsibility, this essay of less than sixty pages in- 
spired me to attempt a practical application in my own life 
of the principles I had intellectually acquired from my study 
of Jonathan Edwards.” 

Although of serious mind and physically feeble and deli- 
cate he was a very active boy. He could swim and skate and 
tramp but was unable to take part in the rougher sports. 
His favorite pastime was trout fishing. He was fond of 
amusements. 


While in New York he was very much interested in P. T. 
Barnum’s Shows. His Wild West Shows were his favorites. 
He remembers the arrival of Jenny Lind in this country. 
She was brought here by Mr. Barnum as the first imported 
singer from abroad. Dr. Abbott says: “Jenny Lind’s ad- 
vent created an unparallelled furore of excitement. The 
tickets to the first concert were sold at auction. An enter- 
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prising hatter bought the first ticket for several hundred 
dollars. Dr. Abbott heard her sing ‘Come Unto Me All 
Ye that Labor and Are Heavy Laden and I Will Give 
You Rest.’” “All anxieties, spiritual and temporal, fled 
away,’ he says. ‘“ When she sang ‘I Know that My Re- 
deemer Liveth,’” he said, “it was impossible to doubt the 
resurrection. She seemed a celestia] witness.” 

As a boy Lyman Abbott was naturally bright and made 
the best use of all his experiences. He found something 
worth while in all forms of life with which he came in 
touch. Not only the Church, but the stage, politics, recrea- 
tion, social life and college, all contributed something to his 
culture and fitted him for the breadth of view of the prob- 
lems of his age of which his writings are characteristic. 

When the time came for-him to make a decision in behalf 
of his vocation he was under the influence of his two brothers, 
Benjamin and Austin, who were then successful lawyers in 
New York City. Contrary to the dream of his youth in 
behalf of the Christian ministry, he accepted their offer to 
come into their offices to study law. He read Blackstone’s 
and Kent’s Commentaries, with which he was not favorably 
impressed on account of their “inconsistency with funda- 
mental ethical principles.” He was a member of the staff 
of the New York 7imes in the capacity of law reporter. At 
the age of twenty-one he was admitted to the bar and de- 
voted himself for six years to the practice of law. 

At about this time in his life two significant things hap- 
pened which exerted a greater influence upon his future ca- 
reer than any other events in his life. 

The first of these was his marriage to his second cousin, 
Abby Hamlin. Of his family from his great-grandfather 
down to his generation, six of the Abbotts married their 
second cousins. This he attributes to the sparsely settled 
part of Maine in which the family lived. Abby Abbott was 
a devoted wife to him for fifty years. She was most con- 
siderate of his health and success. Through his various pro- 
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fessions, lawyer, minister, journalist, she advised him in 
many helpful ways. She would frequently read his edi- 
torials before they were published and stop at the close of a 
paragraph to inquire what he meant. After he explained 
she would say kindly and cheerily, “ Why not put it that way 
for common folks like me?” He attributes the simplicity of 
his literary style to what he inherited from his father and 
learned from his wife. Her conservatism tempered his rad- 
icalism. She was averse to fame for herself but ambitious 


_ for his fame. The public criticisms that amused him stung 


her. Throughout his book he sings her praises for much 
work that she assisted him in, especially when he was a 
pastor. He holds her in loving memory and pays her this 
high tribute: “I do not think her dead, nor have I lost 
her companionship. Her ambition for me keeps me young 
at 78. Her faith in me still inspires me with faith in my- 
self. In every serious question that arises in my life I 
ask myself first what would Jesus Christ counsel me to do, 
and, second, what would my wife counsel, and the answer to 
the second question helps me get the desired answer to the 
first.” 

The second noteworthy event in his life at about this time 
was the religious experience which two influences brought to 
him. The first of these was the influence of Henry Ward 
Beecher, who was then the pastor of the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. At first he didn’t care for Mr. Beecher in the 
pulpit because of his disregard for conventionalities and his 
radicalism both in politics and theology. It required three 
years to make him a Beecherite. Dr. Abbott writes: “ When 
I came to Brooklyn in the spring of 1854 my Christian 
theology was something like this: I regarded God as the 
moral governor of the universe, the Bible a book of laws, 
Jesus Christ as the giver of a law more spiritual and more 
difficult to obey than the laws of Moses. Sin was disobedi- 
ence of these laws, redemption was remission of deserved 
penalty. Under Mr. Beecher’s ministry I came to regard 
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God as a Father, whose character and attitude toward me 
was interpreted by my own father; the law, whether the 
Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount, as an in- 
terpretation to me of God’s ideals for His children; Jesus 
Christ as the supreme manifestation of the Father; and re- 
demption as a new and divine life of faith, hope and love 
which He inspires in all who desire to receive it.” 

This change in his theology brought with it a new en- 
thusiasm for religion and so inspired him that he found him- 
self craving the opportunity to carry to others the message 
of love and life which came to him; and started anew the 
desire which possessed him as a boy to enter the Gospel 
ministry. This passion was intensified by the religious re- 
vival of 1858 in which Plymouth Church took part. This 
revival was “The Great Awakening ” of the religious worl 
from the despairing Calvinistic doctrine of election, which 
was paralyzing upon Christian initiative and experience and 
which had incited great antagonism against Christianity by 
Thomas Paine and his infidel followers. 

The revival under the leadership of Wesley and Whitefield 
offered salvation to all men and invited all to elect for 
themselves that they should receive it. While great emo- 
tional excitement was created by the movement it is ap- 
parent that great moral reform was accomplished under its 
influence. It exerted such an influence upon the life of the 
nation that James Ford Rhodes has given it a significant 
place in his History of the United States. It extended from 
Maine to Minnesota and its effects were felt alike in the 
great cities and in the backwoods. Henry Ward Beecher 
saw the significance of the revival movement and availed 
himself of the opportunity it offered him to preach the Gos- 
pel far and wide that he had confined thus far to his own 
pulpit. 

Lyman Abbott’s future course was the outcome of these 
new spiritual forces that were playing upon his inner life, 
and in the inner circle of his family he gave frequent ex- 
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pression to his ministerial dreams. “It is never safe to live 
in actual conduct one life and to live in dreams another.” 
Finally, after six months of “ questioning, balancing, reflect- 
ing, counselling,” he decided to leave the law with all the 
material sacrifices involved, to enter the ministry and ful- 
fil his ethical and spiritual ambitions. 

He states that he never regretted the change on his. own 
account but often wondered whether he was right to inflict 
the greater sacrifice involved upon his wife. She, however, 
shared his labors and contributed to his successes, in which 
she shared his joys and moral compensations. 

His theological seminary was “ Fewacres,” the old home- 
stead where his father now lived. Here he spent five weeks 
studying theology under the direction of his father who was 
a graduate of Andover Seminary. Several illustrations of 
the practical theology he received from his father deserve 
our attention. 

On one occasion his father advised: “If I were a preacher 
I would make my sermon of any convenient length. The 
next Sunday I would make it five minutes shorter and I 
would continue to take off five minutes until the people would 
complain that my sermons were too short. Then I would take 
five minutes off from that and the result would give me my 
standard.” His father’s counsel respecting denominational 
differences helped him at this period to broaden his Chris- 
tian thinking. He said: “I am convinced that nine tenths 
of the controversies which have agitated the religious world 
have been controversies about words, and I rather think the 
other tenth has been also.” Acting on this principle Lyman 
Abbott has always made it a policy to avoid all the technical 
terms of scholastic theology such as regeneration, decrees, 
atonement and the like. He was able therefore to preach 
without offense divine sovereignty to Methodists, orthodoxy 
to Unitarians, the civil rights of negroes to southerners, in- 
dustrial democracy to capitalists and the leadership of Jesus 
Christ to Jews. 
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He learned more clearly from his father that which was 
fundamental in the theology of John Calvin’s divine sov- 
ereignty; “that law and the freedom of the will can not be 
harmonized in consistent thinking but they can be har- 
monized in consistent living; that morality and religion are 
not distinct from one another because morality is an evidence 
of religion.” 

With the theological training Dr. Abbott received during 
these five weeks he started upon his ministerial career. He 
started candidating for a charge. Of this method of finding 
a pastorate he writes: “The candidate goes into the pulpit 
and says, ‘I have come to show you what I can do. I will 
show you how well I can read the Scriptures. I will read 
the fifth chapter of St. Matthew. I will show you how well 
I can preach. My text is the 17th verse. I will show you 
how well I can pray. Let us pray.’” Candidating was hu- 
miliating to him as it is to all well-bred and cultured min- 
isters. His pastorates were in the Congregational Church, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, New York City, Cornwall and Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. 

In Terre Haute his methods and policies were original and 
though not always popular, most constructive. The Civil 
War was on during this period and the people of Terre 
Haute were not anti-slavery in their sympathies, while In- 
diana’s loyalty to the Union hung by a thread. It was a 
time for a man of such anti-slavery convictions as Dr. Ab- 
bott to weigh his words, and guide his flock, sympathetically, 
without compromising the issue. He was so strong on the 
anti-slavery side of the issue that he said in a sermon that he 
preferred a divided country with one half of it free to a 
united country with one half of it slave. On another occa- 
sion he said: “ Rebellion is not always infamous; it is some- 
times glorious. Whether infamous or glorious depends on 
the purpose of those ~vho assail the government. Most re- 
bellions have been against despotism and in behalf of liberty. 
This rebellion (meaning the Civil War) was against liberty 
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and on behalf of despotism.” He was the only pastor in 
Terre Haute who ventured to preach on the slavery issue 
during the period of the war, and he did this without dis- 
rupting his congregation. 

His call to the pastorate of the Plymouth Church came to 
him after having supplied its pulpit for seven months follow- 
ing the death of Henry Ward Beecher. This pastorate was 
conducted in connection with his editorship of The Christian 
Union. Under the forty years’ pastorate of Mr. Beecher the 
Plymouth Church had become a very inviting field for Ly- 
man Abbott. He describes its character: “Under Mr. 
Beecher’s leadership there developed a church whose bond 
of union was spiritual and intellectual. In its membership 
were both Calvinists and Arminians, Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians, believers in universal restoration, in conditional im- 
mortality and in eternal punishment, in adult baptism and 
infant baptism, in the Bible as the history of the develop- 
ment of a nation’s religious experience, some men and women 
temperamentally Friends and others Episcopalian. There 
was a baptistry under the pulpit and unbaptized candidates 
for admission to the Church decided for themselves whether 
they would be baptized by sprinkling or by immersion. A 
more harmonious church I have never known. A more 
independent church I have never known. The Church solved 
the problem of uniting individual independence and organic 
unity.” I wonder how many people there are in our churches 
to-day to whom such a church would appeal. It was a con- 
gregation in which the members submerged the non-essen- 
tials of their Christian faith and centered their thoughts and 
life upon the few essential things that after all are funda- 
mental in Christianity. 

Lyman Abbott received a salary of $8,000 per year during 
his eleven years’ pastorate of Plymouth Church which he 
says was sufficient for personal and pastoral expenses, but 
not enough to leave any annual margin for investment. 

During his pastorate of the churches he served he always 
believed that a minister should never advocate a political 
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party or a political candidate in the pulpit; that he may 
urge temperance but not the Prohibition party; social re- 
form but not the claims of the Progressive party; liberty 
but not the claims of the Republican party. He pursued 
this policy both in the pulpit and in journalism. 

The public service rendered by Lyman Abbott in which 
his influence extended beyond the local community or parish, 
began with his acceptance of the leadership of the Executive 
Board of the Union Commission. This organization was a 
Northern voluntary effort to codperate with the Federal 
government in the work of reconstruction of the South after 
the war. 

He left his pastorate in Indiana to enter upon this work. 
It gave him an opportunity to deal with the moral problems 
which confronted the country at this time. “The emanci- 
pation proclamation had relieved the slaves from 4ll duty of 
service to masters, but it also relieved the masters from all 
duty of providing for and protecting their slaves.” “ Four 
million slaves had been transformed into four million va- 
grants without state rights.” “The problem of building a 
new democratic civilization on the ruins of a feudalism over- 
thrown, with only impoverished land and ignorant serfs as 
material, was before the nation.” The local authorities in 
the South were unable to cope with the situation. Lyman 
Abbott had manifested his fitness for the important position 
he accepted at the head of the Union Commission in maga- 
zine articles he had written on this subject. He entered upon 
his duties with a threefold task in his mind: 

1. “To unite in one organization the various conflicting 
reconstruction societies that had come into being; and to 
unite them on the principle that distinction of race, caste 
and color should be discarded.” 

2. “To stimulate the dormant and develop the growing 
feeling of the North for the South and to direct it for relief 
from distress, and civil and social reconstruction of the 
South on the basis of justice and liberty.” 
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3. “To secure the codperation of the South in this un- 
dertaking.” 

In five years this commission succeeded in raising $4,- 
000,000 in America and $1,000,000 in England. Three hun- 
dred schools were sustained in the South which embraced 
among their teachers the best and most experienced teachers 
of the North. It was a great work both materially and 
morally. Lyman Abbott has taken just pride in this work 
throughout his life. 

His next venture into the larger and broader field of serv- 
ice came into his life with the editorship of first the Book 
Table of Harper’s Magazine, and then of the JJlustrated 
Christian Weekly of the American Tract Society, and finally 
of The Christian Union which later evolved into The Out- 
look. 

I wish I had the time to give his account of the develop- 
ment of the publishing company of Harper Brothers from 
a small printing establishment in 1817 to the largest and 
most complete book manufacturing establishment in the 
world, even at the time of Lyman Abbott’s connection with 
the firm as an editor in 1869. 

I shall, however, forego this temptation and yield to an- 
other more pertinent to the subject. It is the circumstances 
attending the origin of the Christian Union which later be- 
came The Outlook. 

Henry Ward Beecher was the editor-in-chief of The Inde- 
pendent for a while. On account of his arduous pastoral 
work he was compelled to resign this position in 1863, which 
was given to Theodore Tilton, his protégé, a brilliant but 
erratic writer. Mr. Beecher however retained a nominal 
connection with the journal by writing for it at intervals 
and was under contract to give it a sermon once a week for 
publication. At this time, after the death of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Republican party enforced upon the South a policy 
of universal suffrage. A soldiers’ convention was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to pledge support to President Johnson in 
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his opposition against the radical policy of the Republican 
party. Henry Ward Beecher wrote a letter to this conven- 
tion expressing his sympathy with its proposals. The Jn- 
dependent, a staunch Republican journal, sharply criticized 
Mr. Beecher in its editorials for the stand he took and at 
once discontinued the publication of his sermons. The pub- 
lic, without the knowledge of the facts, surmised that Mr. 
Beecher was offended at the criticism, for which he discon- 
tinued giving his sermons to The Independent. He was 
therefore forced to make a public explanation of the facts, 
whereupon The Independent was flooded with demands to 
print Mr. Beecher’s sermons. In an effort to repeat the 
contract with him on the part of The Independent Mr. 
Beecher declined to have anything further to do with that 
journal. The break took place in 1866. In 1869 Mr. 
Beecher accepted the editorship of The Christiaz Union, a 
little paper devoted to the promotion of a unity of feeling 
and a codperation of effort of all Christian churches. In 
spite of the antagonism of the denominational papers the re- 
vival of The Christian Union under Mr. Beecher’s editor- 
ship was marked. The subscription reached 130,000 the first 
year. 

Lyman Abbott at this time was writing for both The 
Christian Union and The Independent. He was on intimate 
terms with both the editor and the publisher of The Jnde- 
pendent. He found that the phenomenal success of Mr. 
Beecher’s periodical had intensified their hostility against 
him. When Mr. Beecher was told of it he laughed at the 
idea, but when the conspiracy against him was consummated 
and the charges were brought it was apparent to both Mr. 
Abbott and himself that the avowed purpose of his jealous 
enemies was to drive him into retirement. “The inherently 
improbable accusations against Mr. Beecher involved in the 
charges were the product of a jealous malice.” This was 
not only a calamity to Mr. Beecher but also to The Christian 
Union and its publisher. An effort was made by Mr. 
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Beecher’s friends to reorganize and continue its publication 
but the experiment was not fruitful because the prestige of 
Mr. Beecher’s name had fallen. It was then that Lyman 
Abbott became an associate editor with Mr. Beecher and 
assumed full responsibility for its editorship. He accepted 
the position because he believed in the original purpose of 
the periodical and because he wanted to be associated with 
Mr. Beecher in such a way that some of the shots aimed at 
-him would strike himself. 

Out of this arrangement gradually evolved The Outlook 
as we know it to-day. In 1879 Mr. Abbott associated with 
him in the editorship Hamilton Wright Mabie and in 1878 
Mr. Lawson Valentine as business manager. In July, 1887, 
the policy of the periodical was changed from a distinctly 
religious character to a broader field, including politics, lit- 
erature, social problems, etc., and with this the change of 
name from The Christian Union to The Outlook. The 
change of the policy was not as abrupt as this narrative would 
make it appear. Unconsciously The Christian Union gradu- 
ally broadened its scope and purpose. It had become an 
interpreter of the world’s current history. It was an outlook 
upon the age. It was still Christian in its spirit and pur- 
pose, but it wished to be so Christian that it might represent 
the Christian spirit as expressed in the lives and institutions 
that were not distinctly ecclesiastical or Christian. When 
the change of policy and name were effected the general 
character of the paper did not show the change. 

Having traced the various epochs and periods of Lyman 
Abbott’s: life from his childhood and school days, through 
his maturity, with its various professions and occupations, 
and thus seen him in the making, until he stood out as the 
foremost editorial interpreter of the times, we shall now turn 
our attention to the problems of his generation and endeavor 
to present his conceptions of them as expressed in the pulpit, 
on the platform and through his pen in books and journal. 

There are just three great problems enumerated in Dr. 
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Abbott’s “ Autobiography” and discussed, which America 
has been solving during the last half century under the in- 
fluence of her democratic institutions. They are the indus- 
trial, the political and the theological problems. They are 
all vital problems. 

In Lyman Abbott we have one whose peculiar training, 
with his unusual talents and his spiritual vision, fits him 
as few men in the country have been fitted, to be the prophet 
of the times and the interpreter of the life of the nation in 
her struggle with these problems. 

“1. The Industrial Problem.—America’s industrial problem 
does not grow out of the system in which the capitalist owns 
the laborer—that is, slavery; nor out of the system in which 
the capitalist owns the land—serfdom, that is, feudalism; 
but out of the system in which the capitalist owns the tools 
and implements of organized industry, and the terms and 
conditions on which the laborers may use them for their 
mutual benefit, are determined by free contract. We then 
get the wages system or, as it is called, capitalism. “In this 
system labor was regarded as a commodity which the laborer 
had to sell and the capitalist wished to buy.” The idea of 
mutual obligation that had moral values in it was ignored. 


’“ Lyman Abbott’s first approach to the study of this system 


was theoretical until his wife came to him one day when 
he was writing an essay on the subject and asked him to 
solve some question respecting the cook. To which he an- 
swered: “I am engaged in solving the labor problem of 
the universe. Do you expect me to lay aside this great 
problem to consider a question of the cook?” “ Well,” she 
said, “if you will solve the poiiom of the sig I will solve 
the labor problem of the universe.” 

This concrete illustration made it clear to Mr. Abbott 
that the “labor problem is a human problem and can not be 
solved by a student in his library.” For half a century he 
pursued the study of this problem as a reformer interested 
in the welfare of his fellowmen and as a journalist. “The 
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age was one of sordid selfishness as well as impracticable 
idealism.” The current forces of industry were inflicting, 
unconsciously, unbearable cruelty upon workers, and idealists 
who had a passion for their relief were too impatient to con- 
sider gradual remedies. There was therefore an intense 
antagonism between the two parties, capitalists and laborers. 
“The radical panaceas of reformers confirmed practical 
business men in their conviction that the prevailing indus- 
trial system was unavoidable.” Ministers who sympathized 
with the capitalists were fond of quoting the text, “The poor 
ye have with you always,” without remembering the addition, 
“ And whensoever ye will ye may do them good.” Without 
being carried away with the Socialistic cures for the acknowl- 
edged industrial ills Lyman Abbott determined to study the 
facts in the case and the circumstances connected therewith 
first hand. Accordingly he visited mines and factory towns, 
the slums of New York City. He spent six weeks in Eng- 
land studying their industrial problems. He visited Hull 
House in Chicago and similar settlements in New York City. 
He studied scientific reports of the industrial conditions in 
India, Russia, Italy, France, South America and America. 
In these investigations he learned many interesting facts, ¢.., 
he found “over 6,000 boys under 16 working in the mines 
9 hours a day; women in factories and shops working from 
10 to 15 hours a day.” He found a prevalence of diseases 
that resulted from these conditions among the workers. He 
found crime and ignorance which were the result of the fail- 
ure of a fair chance on the part of multitudes of workers. 
He concluded that an “industrial system which produced 
poverty in a land of wealth, and hunger in a land of plenty; 
which incited crime and begot criminals; invited needless 
disease; bred pestilence and multiplied deaths; which robbed 
men and women of their homes and which robbed children 
of their fathers and mothers, their education and their play 
hours, was an unjust and intolerable system.” These wrongs 
aroused in Lyman Abbott a resolve to do all he could to 
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emancipate his brothers from their bondage. For a time he 
gave publicity to the facts which he had gathered first hand. 
He pointed out to Americans, in every way he could, the 
dangers that underlie the growing industrial unrest. Several 
of the significant editorials in which he sounded the alarm 
fearlessly in The Outlook were entitled “Ominous Indica- 
tions,” “ An Impending Revolution,” “The Socialistic Indict- 
ment,” and “Danger Ahead” in the Century Magazine. 
Then there came the Haymarket tragedy in Chicago, which 
brought home to the country the reality of the situation. 
Men then began to study remedies and evolved the following 
proposals: Violence, Anarchy, Laissez-faire, Communism, 
Labor Unionism, State Socialism, the Single Tax. Lyman 
Abbott studied al] these proposed remedies and expressed 
his views of them from time to time as he had occasion and 
opportunity. He pointed out their defects without despising 
their purpose. He found his way through these conflicting 
schemes of reform to his own conclusion. He had been ad- 
vocating specific reforms such as the regulation of tenement 
houses by law, the creation of state and federal railway com- 
missions, the control of great corporations by the govern- 
ment, the development of industrial education in the school 
system, but he had not seen to what ultimate issue these re- 
forms pointed. 

He therefore attempted to give industrial liberty a more 
definite meaning. He expressed the hope that “The con- 
flict between labor and capital will come to an end in an 
epoch in which the capitalists will be laborers and the labor- 
ers capitalists, in which neither employers nor government 
but industry will control its implements of industry and will 
at once control and compensate its own toil.” The Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen in the northwestern part 
of our country is as nearly an example of the dream of 
Lyman Abbott as exists in this country, in which democratic 
codperation is realized to the perfect satisfaction of laborer 
and capitalist. This industrial democracy he urged as the 
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ultimate goal and while doing so he opposed all the panaceas 
such as labor war, anarchism, state socialism, etc., and 
adopted a more gradual policy by advocating reforms such 
as shorter hours, better wages, sanitary legislation, prohibi- 
tion of child labor and the like. 

He also laid especial emphasis upon postal savings, in- 
dustrial education and legal recognition of labor unions. 
On this latter reform he has steadfastly by pen and voice 
maintained the right of workingmen to organize. Neither 
the folly of some labor leaders nor the criminal acts of 
others ever caused him to doubt the right of the men they 
misrepresented. He lived to see these rights denied by law 
and all labor organizations opposed by conspiracy; then 
gradually and grudgingly conceded; then carefully defined; 
then defended and safeguarded. This change in the laws 
has been accomplished by a change in public opinion. Two 
striking events in recent years are evidences in the change of 
public sentiment on this question: 

1. The Social Creed of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America.—It includes a living wage for work- 
ingmen, protection from dangerous machinery and perilous 
occupational diseases, the abolition of child labor and the 
sweating system, a reduction of the hours of labor to secure 
that leisure which is a condition of the highest human life, 
a suitable provision for old age and the most equitable di- 
vision of the profits of industry that can ultimately be 
devised. 

2. The other event is the organization of the National 
Civic Federation. Such capitalistic leaders as August Bel- 
mont, the banker, George W. Perkins, formerly partner of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, unite with John Mitchell, for- 
merly head of the United Mine Workers of America, and 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, to discuss the industrial situation in an annual con- 


ference. 
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While Mr. Abbott’s sympathies appear to have been with _ 


the workingman in industrial conflicts it must not be as- 
sumed that he was unjust to the capitalist. He always re- 
sented attacks on wealthy men because they were wealthy 
and on big business because it was big. In fact his object 
always was not to win a victory over the capitalist nor to 
find a temporary basis for a compromise between labor and 
capital, but to point out as far as he could what are the 
essential rights of both laborers and capitalists, and so find 
in industrial justice the foundation for industrial peace. 

2. In the sphere of politics Lyman Abbott has always been 
governed primarily by the ethical and democratic principles 
involved in the issues that have challenged his interest. He 
reached his conclusion in behalf of the emphasis upon moral 
considerations in such problems after a careful study of 
the Bryan campaign for free silver. The editorial staff of 
The Outlook was divided on this issue and this forced upon 
him a thoroughgoing study of the ethical principles involved 
in it for his defense within those inner circles of the staff 
of his opposition to Mr. Bryan’s free silver coinage policy. 
He says: “The moral reasons for his conclusion are the 
weightiest reasons.” “This episode confirmed me in my be- 
lief that political questions are to be determined, not by 
considerations of political or commercial expediency only, 
but fundamentally by moral principles.” 

On the basis of this conclusion Lyman Abbott has ap- 
proached all national and international problems. His faith 
in democracy as a form of government has grown out of his 
faith in moral principles, because it is in a democracy that 
these principles are best realized. Every issue in democracy, 
whether political, industrial, racial or international, must 
therefore be put to the test of the moral principles involved. 

These principles have made Lyman Abbott an independent 
in political party affiliations. He has always voted that 
party ticket whose platform was most consistent with moral 
principles in the issues at stake. 
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In studying his writings and speeches on the various is- 
sues that have been before the country during the period of 
his career as a journalist we readily find him always weigh- 
ing the various policies of the political parties in the scales 
of moral values. 

He advocated the movement for the emancipation of the 
slaves before, and the work of reconstruction after, the Civil 


War, because he believed that the negro is a man, not a — 


chattel, and that he has an undeveloped capacity for self- 
government. He was sympathetic with the Civil War but 
he also discovered the injustice of freeing the slave without 
providing the means for his self-development, and stood 
firm upon this conviction in his support of the Blair Bill 
which proposed Federal appropriations for public schools 
in the South. Grant, Hayes and Garfield were all favorable 
to this bill but it was defeated. “The universal suffrage 
granted the negro without universal education has had most 
negative results in Southern legislation and democracy.” 

He took the same position relative to the Indian ques- 
tion. He believed that the time had come for the country 
to discard the old antagonistic policy against the Indian and 
adopt the policy of codperation and use such measures as 
would make him self-governing. The Federal government 
finally adopted this policy. If it is not realizing its purpose 
it is because of opposition from selfish interests and the in- 
trusion of partisan politics both of which hamper the prog- 
ress which the movement deserves. 

The reason Lyman Abbott welcomed the Progressive Party 
in 1912 was because he felt that the old line parties had lost 
the fundamental principles which were originally respon- 
sible for their establishment. He said long before, “ A party 
without principles is a body without a soul. Both the 
parties are corpses; the country needs a live one. The new 
party will have at least three definite principles, civil service 
reform, tariff and revenue reform, and the efficient and vigor- 
ous control of our great railroad corporations.” THe insisted 
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that the needed reform could not come by a change of one 
party to another. He said: “The real remedy is to abolish 
the despotism of American bosses by abolishing the prolific 
mother of them, the primary (¢.e., the partisan caucus). It 
is the nursing mother of selfishness, greed, low ambition, 
petty intrigue. It is easy cf control by the unscrupulous, 
impossible of control by the pure and patriotic.” 

Mr. Abbott was always a strong advocate of international 
arbitration and especially of a permanent court for the 
settling of judicial controversies which was first advocated 
by Edward Everett Hale four years before the first Hague 
Conference. Twelve years later Secretary of State Elihu 
Root laid it as a chief duty upon the American delegation 
to the second Hague Conference to propose such a tribunal. 

In the threatened war with Great Britain over the dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana in 1895, Dt. Abbott 
advised the ministers of the country to preach against war 
with Great Britain. When the Spanish-American war cloud 
had arisen he advocated war, because he believed that war 
was a duty and peace a dishonor. 

He has always upheld the national policy of conservation 
of forests, rivers and water power. On the question of 
legislation in behalf of trusts and big corporations he has 
always stood for the doctrine that not only the railways, but 
the mines, the forests, the waterways, in short, the land and 
its contents must be brought under government regulation, 
state or national, and that this regulation must be extended 
to all forms of business—including the regulation of food, 
beverages and drugs—as fast and as far as is necessary to 
conserve the public welfare. 

It may be said for Mr. Abbott that in spite of his con- 
stant critical judgment of political parties and policies in 
government, he always maintained the attitude of a loyal 
American, with absolute belief in her democratic institutions 
and possibilities. He has faith in his fellow citizens, and 
this faith is confirmed in the great accomplishments of the 
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nation, which are the product of her personal leaders in the 
forefront of her political life. This faith in his fellow 
citizens led him to the conclusion that the remedy for the 
ills of democracy is more democracy. 

3. Finally the evolution that has taken place in industry 
and in politics could not have taken place had it not been 
accompanied by an evolution in religious thought and life. 
Lyman Abbott has held a unique place in the change of 
thought about religion that has come over the country. 

First, there was the change which was influenced by sci- 
entific discoveries. They “undermined the conventional and 
orthodox authority that was accredited by religious people 
to the Bible and the Church and substituted an authority in 
both of them that is more consistent with human knowledge 
and experience.” 

“ As the intellectual judgment is the final arbiter in science. 
so the spiritual consciousness is the final arbiter in religion.” 

In forming an estimate of things religious, however, no 
one man should take his own individual judgment as final. 
He should carefully study the spiritual experiences of spir- 
itually minded men. The Bible and the Church are there- 
fore valuable as guides in religion because they are the 
expression of the spiritual consciousness of a race and of the 
most spiritually minded people. All the fundamental doc- 
trines of evangelical faith are therefore to be brought to the 
test of life. 

The heresy trials of this period are evidences of this 
change which was gradually coming over the religious 
thought of men. The Briggs trial for instance: In his inau- 
gural address of 1891 Dr. Briggs laid down the principles 
that God alone is the final authority, that he speaks through 
reason, the Church and the Bible, and that all three are to 
be consulted in the endeavor to come at right conclusions 
respecting His will. Because he put reason, the Church and 
the Bible on approximately an equality, with the practical 
recognition that there are errors in all three, he was put on 
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trial by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in -1893 for heresy and suspended from the ministry. 

Instead of putting an end to the agitation concerning the 
authority of the Bible this trial greatly increased it. 

Then there was the doctrine of evolution by Darwin, put 
before the world in 1871 in his book the “Descent of Man.” 
“The Church for centuries insisted upon the theory that 
God made man about 6,000 years ago; made him innocent 
and virtuous. Man broke God’s law, and as a result his 
descendants inherited a depraved nature. The world was 
treated by the Church, therefore, as if it was a vast reforma- 
tory populated by men and women possessed by evil disposi- 
tions. God therefore sent Jesus Christ into the world to 
suffer the penalty of their sins and thereby appease His 
anger.” 

If the principles of the doctrine of evolution are ‘accepted 
what becomes of these doctrines of the Church? I can only 
ask this question without answering it here, except to say 
that all sincere seekers after truth have squarely faced the 
issues involved in this question and have endeavored to in- 
terpret the place of the Bible and the Church as well as 
reason in the light of the principles of the doctrine of evo- 
lution. 

Lyman Abbott was one of a number of other leaders in 
Christian thought who have done much to lead Christian 
people through the maze of the transition in religious think- 
ing that is still in process. He was accused of all manner of 
things for his statements. One enterprising book agent 
called on him to sell him a complete set of Robert Ingersoll’s 
books which he said he knew Mr. Abbott wanted now that 
he had declared himself one of Mr. Ingersoll’s disciples. He 
was embarrassed by many attacks from defenders of the 
old orthodoxy, but he was courageous. 

The democratic spirit also has done much to effect a change 
in religion. The questions in which the people were in- 
terested were not theological as they used to be, but fast be- 
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coming sociological. They were questions not of the future 
salvation of a few but of the social salvation of all. The 
questions of slavery, the immigrant, abolition of poverty, 
cure of crime, emancipation of women and children from 
tasks too heavy for them to bear without injury to body and 
soul,—these absorbed the public mind. Through the leader- 
ship of Lyman Abbott and Henry Ward Beecher the churches 
began to take a vital interest in these social problems. They 
began to adapt the Gospel of Jesus to these new problems. 
The ethical ideals of the Gospel were stressed instead of the 
ecclesiastical dogmas defended. The Episcopalian definition 
of the Church as “ A congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure Word of God is preached and the sacraments duly 
administered according to Christian ordinance,” is no longer 
adequate. “The Church of to-day is all of this but it is 
more. It is a working Church and this is preéminently true 
of the Episcopal Church.” The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
grew out of the Church through this change of interpreta- 
tion. Dwight L. Moody, the greatest modern evangelist, 
built monuments which will long preserve his memory in 
the school for girls at Northfield, and the school for boys at 
Mount Hermon. The practical philanthropy of the Sal- 
vation Army inspired by religious emotionalism is another 
sign of this change. Lyman Abbott in his editorial columns 
as well as in his platform speeches and sermons has inter- 
preted this great movement in religious thought and activity 
and thereby he has been a conspicuous figure in guiding the 
conception of the message of Christianity while it has un- 
dergone these changes. 

Another influence which has greatly modified religious 
thought and institutions is the study of comparative religion. 
This has been forced upon Christian thinkers by the world- 
wide development of commerce, as well as the missionary 
enterprises of the churches in foreign fields. The works of 
Max Muller brought the subject of foreign religions within 
the reach of expert Oriental students. Simultaneously with 
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this came a diversion of Christian students from the study 
of ancient catechisms and creeds to the study of the life of 
Christ. Many lives of Christ have been written during the 
past half century. These lives of Christ have produced a 
great influence upon Christian thought and life, and tended 
to make a less dogmatic and a more ethical and practical 
religion. 

The result of all these changes is that there has come a 
revival of religion in a form more in accord with the orig- 
inal and practical Christianity of the early brotherhood of 
believers immediately following Christ. And out of this 
there has come a greater Christian unity. The old intel- 
lectual divisions have fallen into the background, and the 
practical codperative Christianity has come to the fore- 
ground. Denominational organizations still exist and per- 
haps they always will but denominational bitterness and 
egotism has given way to codperative Christianity, of which 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is the exponent. There are 32 denominations affiliated with 
this body which, since the downfall of the Interchurch World 
Movement organization, has become intensified in its unity 
and work. Among Protestants there are only a few parties 
that any longer hold to the attitude of ecclesiastical isolation. 

In this whole movement a few names stand out with Ly- 
man Abbott’s as leaders in showing the new way of the old 
Gospel truth to believers and to the world—such names as 
George A. Gordon, Theodore Munger, Washington Gladden, 
Henry Churchill King, Dr. William Clarke, John G. Whit- 
tier, Phillips Brooks. These men officially identified with 
the Church have many disciples both in the pulpit and in the 
pew, and the day will come when the push of this great 
movement in religion will be universally felt by all Chris- 
tian thinkers and workers. 

Lyman Abbott is now 85 years of age, still at work, spend- 
ing his summers in his home at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson 
and his winters in New York City. His interest in present 
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problems and his hopes for the future of his country are 
as great as ever. He is still taking his active interest in the 
editorial direction of The Outlook. At the age of 80, when 
he concluded his “ Reminiscences,” he wrote, “ My religion is 
to me not a servitude but an emancipation; not a self-tor- 
ment because of past sins, but a divinely given joy because 
of present forgiveness.” “And I look forward to the Great 
Adventure, which now can not be far off, with awe but not 
with apprehension. I enjoy my work, my home, my friends, 
my life. I shall be sorry to part with them. When the 
time comes for my embarkation, and the ropes are cast off 
and I put out to sea, I think I shall be standing in the bow 
and still looking forward with eager curiosity and glad hope- 
fulness to the new world to which the unknown voyage will 
bring me.” 





